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EDITORIALS 


Good Teachers Decrease Good teachers increase in wisdom and 
understanding. They grow in grace and 


in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. They develop their 
professional competence and improve upon their teaching practices. 

But good teachers, like John the Baptist, continually “decrease.” John said 
of Christ: “He must increase, but I must decrease.” There is only one impor- 
tant Person in our ministry: Jesus Christ, our crucified, risen, and ascended 
Lord! 

In the early years of our teaching ministry we are frightened enough to 
decrease and let Christ increase. Then, as we gain confidence and poise, we 
are inclined to move alongside the Christ whom we represent, and to share 
His glory with Him. The next and fatal step is this, that we push ourselves 
ahead of Christ and obscure Him from the view of those we teach, 

God have pity on the man in the ministry who increases while Christ de- 
creases! He has lost the vision of his real work, finds himself hungering for 
the rare approval of men, indulges in self-pity, and wallows in his pride. 

God blesses the man who loses himself in his work, and finds Christ to his 
great joy. 

The more you sink in your own estimation, the higher you rise in God’s. 
God does not lose sight of the decreasing teacher. He honors him for the 
sake of His dear Son. M.L. K. 


Advice 1. Demonstrate that you are a professional person by joining the 
LEA, participating in conference programs, and reading Lv- 
THERAN EDUCATION. 
2. It is not necessarily advantageous to room and board in the home of the 
pastor, the principal, or the president of the school board. 
8. Do not make a promise you cannot fulfill or a threat you cannot execute. 
4, The impression you make by purchasing a new set of maps or a motion- 
picture machine is very temporary. The impression you make by your 
conduct is permanent. 
5. Buffoonery associated with being MC at a married couples’ dinner or inter- 
locutor at a minstrel show should be deferred until you have a reputation 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
18. 


14. 


15. 
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for dealing effectively with the serious elements of life. Only a highly 
skilled person can afford to be a clown without hurting himself. 


. Do not grow impatient with your lot in life. Your success will depend 


on doing your best with existing circumstances. 


. Do not permit inconsequential or even unwholesome activities to fill the 


gaps resulting from incompetencies. 


. If unfortunate circumstances have produced factions in a parish, remain 


aloof. This will be difficult if you marry into one. 


. Strive primarily for two things in your school—a Christian spirit and 


academic soundness. Innovations are interesting but not basic. 


Support the public schools. They are vital to the life of a democracy and 
to the prosperity of a country. You are operating a co-operative, not 
a competitive agency. 

Demonstrate that you are a good citizen by participating in constructive 
community enterprises. 

Maintain a cheerful disposition. It is a fundamental professional attribute. 
Of course, the Ten Commandments will serve as your basic guide for con- 
duct. However, it is advantageous to remember that although some things 
may be lawful, they may not be expedient. 

Keep in mind that education and schooling are not necessarily synonymous 
and that almost any mature person in your parish is in a position to give 
you some sound advice. 

Be meticulously attentive to details. How crushing it is for Marilyn not 
to have her new birthday dress receive a word of commendation. Don’t 
forget to have the children send mail to Bobby, who is ill in a hospital. 


. Keep government postal cards available at all times, and send that note 


when it comes to your mind. 


. Try to have a word of praise for a job well done to compensate for each 


criticism of a negative nature. Above all, avoid sarcasm. 


. The teacher’s biggest job is not to let a mistake happen. You are under 


no obligations to support the manufacturers of red pencils. Letting 
a mistake happen doubles your teaching effort. 


. Be impartial in your judgments. The other side of the track does not 


exist. 


. Do not make yourself a slave by being a recipient of generous gifts. Free- 


dom must be maintained at a price, but it’s worth it. 


. Do not hesitate to use an academic crutch when you are suffering from 


a professional limp, but throw it away as soon as you have achieved con- 
fidence and stability. 


. Be meticulously careful about meeting financial obligations. 
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23. It is not necessary to start your career with a set of encyclopedias. You 
won't even have time to read the works of Emerson, which are provided 
as a premium for prompt payments. 


24. Do not overburden yourself with too many time-payment obligations. The 
unanticipated expense part of your budget should receive respectful con- 
sideration. 

25. What you do speaks louder than what you say. This is particularly true 
when relationships with children are involved. 


26. Synod’s Pension plan is a must. Social security ought to be. H. G. 


Your Real Test As a member of the recent graduating classes of our 

teachers colleges you breathed, no doubt, a sigh of 
relief when you handed your last final examination to your instructor. You 
may have said to yourself when you left the classroom, “This is enough of 
finals for me, at least for some time to come.” We who had your experience 
understand your feeling. 

By this time you have your assignment. You are, no doubt, thinking and 
inquiring about the teaching position which you will assume in fall. Perhaps 
in the course of the summer you will visit the community and the school where 
you will begin your teaching. This is a good plan. Such a visit will give you 
a chance to become acquainted with your future place of activity and to meet 
some of the people with whom you will work — the pastor, the principal, some 
of the teachers, and perhaps a number of other future associates. 

Let’s go back for a few moments to your tests and examinations while at 
college. These tests formed one of the bases for your promotion from year to 
year and finally for receiving your diploma. They were yardsticks which meas- 
ured your academic readiness for the teaching profession. 

Now, when you are about to assume the responsibilities of a teacher, you 
face your real test. You will soon be in a position to show to what extent your 
training has registered. You will be able to give evidence of how well you 
understand the purpose of the Christian school and your responsibilities 
toward attaining the school’s objectives. Your ability to apply the educational 
principles which you studied will be put to a test. In short, your potentialities 
for professional competence will be measured. 

The test which you face should not discourage you. Bear in mind that you 
will join the ranks of many men and women in the profession who have faced 
and passed the test which confronts you. Some of these will be your asso- 
ciates and will be ready to give you needed support. Above all, your Lord, 
whom you have chosen to serve in the ministry of teaching in His church, 
assures you of His guidance and blessing. Turn to Him for strength and 
courage, and have confidence in His assurance that He will be with you 


always. T. K. 
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Two Crutches ‘The beginning teacher sometimes chants the schoolboy 
di 


4 No more school, 
No more books, 
No more teacher’s 
Dirty looks! 
For him school is out, and he is now getting into the field, into the practical 
work. Armed with this conviction, he resolves to do no more studying. From 
now on he will just teach. 

The student who graduates with this feeling has gone through his college 
career using two crutches: the textbook and the professor. This developing 
intellectual leader has been limping along through a number of subject-matter 
fields and educational experiences and has been forgetting that the crutches 
are to be used only until the patient can walk by himself. 

When beginning teachers leave college, they should be able to put the 
crutches away and keep right on walking through the educational fields. 

There are some, however, who throw the crutches away and also stop 
walking. They just sit, become intellectual invalids. 

Magazines like LurHeran Epucation stimulate thinking and keep the 
teacher up to date on what is going on. Professional organizations like the 
Lutheran Education Association stimulate interest and activity in the field 
of Christian education. Subject-matter groups, like the National Council of 
Teachers of English, report new and interesting ideas in elementary English. 
They are ready to help every teacher walk his own independent profes- 
sional path. 

On his own, every teacher should lay out a program of serious study and 
pursue it regularly. Even a busy doctor must take time out to read medical 
journals and medical books, to attend county medical society meetings and 
consult with fellow members in the profession. An auto mechanic must also 
keep up with the latest changes in ignition and oiling systems. 

A teacher must continue to learn. J.C. 


Your Support Is NEEDED, — Because the aoe challenge facing your 
church today is a world filled with people who do not believe in Jesus as their 
personal Savior; 

Because it is the Lord’s will — “make disciples of all nations”; 

Because it is impossible for a heart filled with Christ to withhold Him 
from others; 

Because the opportunity to bring men and women to Christ has never been 
greater; 

Because the future welfare of our own congregation, District, and church 
body depends upon it; 

Because no one else can shoulder your personal responsibility in this mat- 
ter for you; 

Because so little time remains, the Last Day being at hand; 

Therefore support the cause of missions with your prayers, your offerings, 
your personal testimony. — Montana Messenger. 


The Pastor and the Beginning Teacher 


Frep H. STELZER 


In the Gospel according to St. John 
(ch. 15:1-8) the mutual love between 
Christ and His members is beautifully 
pictured under the parable of the 
vine. In the following verses (9-17) 
Jesus speaks of a fourfold love. In the 
first place, the Father's love to Jesus. 
In the second place, Christ’s love to 
His disciples, which He proved by 
laying down His life for them, by 
taking them into a covenant of friend- 
ship with Himself, by freely com- 
municating His mind to them, and by 
choosing and ordaining them to be 
the prime instruments of His glory 
and honor in the world. In the third 
place, Christ proceeds to remind His 
disciples how He expects them to love 
Him in consideration of the great love 
wherewith He had loved them. And 
in the fourth place, Jesus speaks of 
the disciples’ love to one another, en- 
joined as an evidence of their love to 
Christ and as a grateful return for His 
love to them. We must keep His 
commandments, and this is His com- 
mandment, “that ye love one another” 
(vv. 12,17). No one duty of religion 
is more frequently impressed and 
pathetically urged upon us by our 
Lord than that of mutual love. Christ 
recommends mutual love by His own 
pattern, “as I have loved you.” And 
He requires it by His precept, “This 
is My commandment,” as if it were 
the most necessary of all command- 
ments. Under the Old Testament 
Law, foreseeing the people’s addic- 
tion to idolatry, the prohibition of 
that sin was the commandment more 
insisted on than any other. So Christ, 
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in the New Testament, foreseeing the 
addiction of the Christian Church to 
uncharitableness, has laid most stress 
upon the precept “That ye love one 
another.” Love includes many duties, 
and it has a good influence upon all 
duties. 

Dr. L. E. Fuerbringer, in the aca- 
demic exercises in 1940, on the open- 
ing day of the 102d year of Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis, expounded and 
applied the words of St.Paul “to 
know the love of Christ, which pass- 
eth understanding.” 

He said: 


When knowledge and love of Christ 
are compared, the love of Christ is 
to be placed above knowledge. So 
St. Paul is a perfect example for us, 
a scholar who has been called the 
classical writer of the Hellenistic age. 
Although the word gnosis (knowl- 
edge) and sophia (wisdom) are used 
by Paul fifty-three times in the New 
Testament, he still values the love of 
Christ above knowledge. The love of 
Christ shown to mankind in His vi- 
carious suffering and death is the love 
to which Paul refers. The love of 
Christ is also shown in the building 
and the conservation of the church. 
It gives man a new heart and a new 
spirit. It kindles that love toward God 
which exclaims, “My Lord and my 
God.” The love of Christ is not an 
emotional love. Instead, this love pro- 
ceeds from a knowledge and faith in 
Christ. The true love of Christ will 
show itself in our daily lives. 


So far the quotation from Dr. Fuer- 
bringer. For my paper I could add: 
True love of Christ should also show 
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itself in the relation between the pas- 
tor and the teacher. 

The goal—showing our love by 
helpfulness to the teacher—can be 
achieved in several ways. 

This goal can be achieved, in the 
first place, by a proper attitude to- 
ward the teacher and his work. 

Luther had a high regard for the 
calling of a teacher. If I recall his 
words correctly, he said: “If I were 
not a pastor, I surely would want to 
be a teacher.” 

The congregation calls a teacher, 
according to the Teacher’s Diploma 
of Vocation, as assistant to the min- 
ister. He is “to instruct and train the 
children in his charge diligently and 
faithfully in the Word of God”; “to 
maintain Christian discipline in the 
school”; and “to do everything possible 
within the sphere of his calling to- 
ward the promotion of the school and 
for the general advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, both locally and 
generally, by the grace of God.” He 
is, further, “to perform such other 
offices as are in the interest of Chris- 
tian education and the welfare of 
church and school and as have been 
mutually agreed upon, as the circum- 
stances of the congregation may re- 
quire and as the time and ability may 
permit.” 

I refer to this Teacher Diploma of 
Vocation in order that we may get 
a clear picture of the high calling of 
a parochial school teacher in our Lu- 
theran school. Now if a pastor prop- 
erly evaluates and appreciates the 
high calling of a teacher as his assist- 
ant in the ministry, he will ask God to 
fill his heart with love to his teacher. 
Such love for the teacher on the part 
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of the pastor will prompt him to seek 
and to find various ways of helping 
and encouraging the teacher in his 
difficult task. 

The more faithfully a pastor tries 
to perform his endless duties, the 
more he will realize the need of his 
teacher’s help. This is especially true 
in a larger congregation. This again 
will make him feel constrained to love 
his co-laborer in God’s kingdom and 
in the local congregation and to make 
every effort to help his teacher to per- 
form more efficiently his part of his 
work and duty. 

A proper appreciation of the teach- 
er’s high calling and a true realization 
of the need of his help to properly 
perform all the ministerial duties in- 
cumbent upon him as a shepherd and 
example of his flock will fill a pastor’s 
heart with true gratitude to God for 
supplying him with a consecrated 
helper. Especially will the pastor 
appreciate having such an aide in the 
field of education—the training of 
the children as well as the youth of 
the congregation. And this unfeigned 
gratitude will move the appreciative 
pastor to show his love by helpfulness 
to the teacher. 

This goal, showing our love by be- 
ing helpful to the teacher, can be 
achieved by the pastor, in the second 
place, by his personality, by cultivat- 
ing a brotherly and friendly disposi- 
tion. 

It should be a pastor’s desire and 
pleasure to draw and attract the 
teacher to his study, both for friendly 
visits and for discussing any and all 
matters pertaining to the duties of his 
office as a teacher and organist. It is 
also his privilege and obligation as 
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a church member, husband, father, 
and citizen to invite him to take an 
active part in trying to solve prob- 
lems in the congregation which trou- 
ble the minds and hearts of the 
people. 

Is there a better way for a pastor 
to show his love for and co-operation 
with, his teacher than by making the 
teacher feel that he is always wel- 
come in the pastor's study at any time 
and whenever he knocks at the door, 
even if he is quite busy? 

Another way to knit your mutual 
friendship more closely is by return- 
ing his friendly calls, by visiting with 
him in the schoolroom, in the lunch- 
room, and in the home. 

And what could be more encour- 
aging to your teacher than to let him 
feel that you think highly of him and 
that your regard for him and his work 
is sincere? 

How it thrills him to hear you ex- 
press your appreciation for his ac- 
complishments in all his duties and 
endeavors, in the schoolroom, in the 
organizations, at the organ, and in 
general church work! You should, as 
pastor, especially recognize his inter- 
est in the total welfare of all the 
children —those attending school, 
those not enrolled in the day school, 
and the unchurched children. 

To sum it all up: To achieve the 
desirable goal of trying to be helpful 
to our teacher in every way should be 
possible for every pastor if he strives 
for the proper attitude toward the 
teacher and his work and if he culti- 
vates a sunny disposition and a pleas- 
ing personality, or, in other words, if 
he makes every effort to be a good 
neighbor. 


THE PASTOR AND THE BEGINNING TEACHER 
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However, sad to say, this goal of 
showing our love by helpfulness to 
the teacher is not always achieved. 
Every case of disharmony is a poor 
advertisement, indeed, of our Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod, 
which takes great pride in boasting 
about its enviable parochial school 
system. Indeed, all is not gold that 
glitters. We are quite vulnerable. 

This paper should not have been 
necessary. But obviously it is not 
superfluous. For ’way back yonder, 
near the beginning of time, Eve, the 
mother of all human beings, turned 
her back to God, and even looked 
away from Adam temporarily, as she 
heard the flattering and enticing voice 
of someone whom she did not know. 

Disregarding God and His com- 
mandment and warning, and not 
realizing that she needed the strong 
arm and sound advice of her husband, 
she acted independently, on her own, 
and made a decision which proved 
to be a disaster for all of her off- 
spring, including the pastors and 
teachers of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, some of whom are 
not as humble, as sober, as vigilant, 
and as instant in prayer as they 
should be. 

Looking at the brighter side, may 
I express my profound happiness over 
my satisfactory, most wonderful, al- 
most amazing experience with my 
teachers in Thorndale during the past 
35 years. 

When I arrived at Thorndale, 
nearly everybody seemed to be older 
than I, including my two teachers, 


one of whom was nearly 40 years 


older than I. He came to me often 
to discuss congregational matters 
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and showed great interest in my dif- 
ficult parish work. He was particu- 
larly concerned about the welfare of 
the pupils whom he had taught in the 
grades. He was grieved over the dis- 
appointments in adolescents who 
kicked over the traces, not remember- 
ing what they had been taught. He 
poured out his heart to me, welcomed 
any help and comfort that I might be 
able to render, and stood ready to 
help me to straighten out entangling 
complications. 

The other teacher and I met regu- 
larly in our mixed and male choir 
work and every Friday evening when 
he came over to get the hymns for the 
Sunday service. Then we sat and dis- 
cussed various things. 

I am happy to say that my relation 
with all my teachers during the past 
thirty-five years has been cordial and 
pleasant. I have had the privilege 
of working with nineteen teachers, 
seven of whom were men teachers, 
three women teachers, and nine stu- 
dents from three seminaries. 

“I have been young, and now I am 
old,” as David once said. And I be- 
lieve now more firmly than ever that 
life can be beautiful in a Christian 
congregation if the pastor shows his 
love by being friendly and helpful 
to his teachers, his valuable and treas- 
ured assistants in the ministerial 
office. 

As a fitting close to my paper 
I quote Psalm 133: 


Behold how good and how pleasant 


it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity! 

It is like the precious ointment upon 
the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s beard; that 
went down to the skirts of his gar- 


ments; 


As the dew of Hermon and as the 
dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion; for there the 
Lord commanded the blessing, even 
life forevermore. 


APPENDIX 


To demonstrate more vividly the proper 
brotherly relation between the pastor and 
teacher, the writer introduced his paper by 
singing the following stanzas according to 
the tune “We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 


1. We three - men of - Thorndale - are. 
Thorndale - is not - very - far, 
Out on - Highway - 79, 
Fifty miles - north from - here (i.e. 


from Austin, Tex.) 


Refrain 

Oh, what - fun it - is to - do team - 
work. 

All are - willing - no one will - shirk, 

In church, - school, and - organi - 
zation, 

Serving - God and - congre - gation. 


2. We en - joy our - work at - home. 
No one - thinks of - working a - lone. 
Greet each - other - eat to - gether 
Right in our - school lunch - room. 


Refrain 


8. We co - opvate in - our PT - A, 
Also in - Walther League, - just as you - 
say. 
And in - all respects - we avoid - 
conflicts, 


And remain - friends al - way. 
Refrain 


Give. — A hundred times every day I remind myself that my inner and 
outer life depend on the labors of other men, living and dead, and that I must 
exert myself in order to give in the same measure as I have received and am 


still receiving. — ALBERT EINSTEIN, 


The Principal and the Beginning Teacher 


Martin B. Kircu 


Much is being written today about 
the problems confronting the begin- 
ning teacher, what supervisory pro- 
cedures may be employed most effec- 
tively to make the adjustment process 
easier, and how to prevent frustrations 
of a new teacher. Administrators, 
supervisors, experts in education, 
teachers, new or experienced, are 
offering new approaches, methods, 
and techniques in an honest and sin- 
cere effort to provide adequate help. 
Yet there still remains considerable 
disagreement as to the most effective 
means or techniques. 

Orientation and adjustment are 
some of the major factors on which 
success or failure of the new teacher 
depends. The process of adjustment 
cannot be taught, although condition- 
ing and preparation for this critical 
period can be made during the last 
years of the students’ college life. 

Actually the process of orientation 
begins when the student accepts a call 
or an assignment. It then becomes 
an ongoing activity until some adjust- 
ment has been made by the end of 
the first year of teaching. Supervision 
should then continue until the teacher 
has taught long enough to be classi- 
fied as an experienced teacher. 

The problem of adjustment is par- 
ticularly acute in our. Lutheran 
schools, since most of our church’s 
teachers receive their training at our 
two teacher training institutions, 
River Forest and Seward. This means 
that the greater number of our teach- 
ers begin teaching in a community 
and environment that are entirely 


strange to them. Often a student 
from the East, who received his train- 
ing in the Midwest, begins his teach- 
ing career in the West. Thus adjust- 
ment involves not only the beginning 
of a career, but also accommodation 
to a new geographical area and a dif- 
ferent social structure the background 
of which may be relatively unknown 
to the student. 

That there have been relatively few 
beginning teacher failures in our Lu- 
theran schools under these circum- 
stances must certainly be credited to 
the grace and direction of God, and 
to a consecrated group of men and 
women in the Lutheran teaching pro- 
fession.1 This, however, does not ex- 
cuse us for overlooking all the emo- 
tional problems and strains due to 
adjustment. Much can and still needs 
to be done to make the process 
smoother. A much happier group of 
teachers and pupils will be the result; 
and that should be our objective. 

We dare not overlook the fact that 
the first teaching assignment is an im- 
portant step in the life of the new 
teacher. Even before he or she arrives 
at the new school, many questions 
have been raised. How big is the 
place? What kind of classroom will 
I have? How many pupils will I have? 
What are the other teachers like? 
What kind of person is the pastor? 
Will the pupils and people like me? 
How do they dress? What is the 


1 Albert V. Maurer, “Guidance and 
Orientation of Beginning Teachers,” Lu- 
theran Education, Vol. 83 (December 1947), 
214216. 
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weather like? How much will it cost 
to live? Can I do the job? Questions 
like this are normal; we should be 
aware that they arise. 

Like the new teacher, the principal, 
the other teachers, the pupils and the 
congregation members will have simi- 
lar questions. Is she a good teacher? 
What does he look like? Is she get- 
ting married soon? or is he married? 
Can he play the organ well? Will we 
like him? How hard will he make the 
pupils work? Will he fit into our pro- 
gram? Often the only information the 
congregation has is a brief paragraph 
of description, which is a general 
characterization of all candidates. 


SUPERVISION RESPONSIBILITY 


All of us were at one time in the 
same quandary as that of a beginner, 
whether we want to admit it or not. 
Intentionally or not, we often tend to 
forget that beginning period in our 
career. We rationalize that we are so 
busy that we can’t find time for the 
new teachers. We expect that the 
teacher training institutions should 
have taught the students all about 
teaching. We may even consider it 
an imposition to explain to the be- 
ginner in detail such items which 
appear self-evident to us. 

Whatever our attitude may be, the 
responsibility for success or failure of 
a beginning teacher rests primarily 
with the supervisor of the school.? 
Fortunately we realize that respon- 
sibility. Competent supervisors un- 


2 Emery Stoops and Albert R. Evans, 
“Administration Responsibility for Helping 
the Beginning Teacher,” The Nation's 
Schools, Vol.57 (April 1956), 72—74. 
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derstand that the teacher training in- 
stitutions provide the background or 
the initial preparation, and that the 
application must be made in the field 
or in the schools. Hence an efficient 
supervisor will provide opportunity 
for the continued growth of his staff. 
The various avenues of in-service 
training are made available and their 
use is encouraged. He will attempt to 
establish a two-way personal under- 
standing with the beginner. Formality 
is discarded, and a natural human 
relationship rapport is established. 
Older members of the staff are di- 
rected not to overload the beginner 
with extracurricular activities. The 
new teacher is permitted to make 
reasonable changes in the assignment 
of work and in his teaching proce- 
dures. Inter-visitation of classes is 
arranged so that the beginner gets in 
contact with the experienced teachers 
on the staff. 

In multi-teacher schools, the prin- 
cipal, as administrator of the school, 
functions as the supervisor, getting 
assistance from the experienced per- 
sonnel of the staff. Gradually the 
office of the principal is assuming a 
more professional status and becomes 
one of the principal’s major functions. 
He strives for the constant improve- 
ment of the caliber of instruction and 
for the adjustment of the curriculum 
to the needs of the school. His train- 
ing and experience should qualify him 
to serve in that capacity. Extensive 
reading of current periodicals and 
books should be a part of his in- 
service training. 


In a one-teacher school or in some 
two-room schools, the problem of 
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supervision may be that of the pastor. 
Although many pastors have rendered 
adequate supervisory service, it has 
frequently been unsatisfactory. Too 
often the pastor does not have suf- 
ficient time, nor does his training 
qualify him for this specialized serv- 
ice. The very nature of his work, 
however, makes him responsible for 
the general supervision of the pro- 
gram of the school and of the teacher. 


PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES 
OF SUPERVISION 

One technique, a bad one, is to wait 
until the new teacher asks a question. 
He receives no direction until he 
comes with a question when a special 
situation arises. That is not encourag- 
ing to the beginning teacher. He may 
stop raising questions for fear that he 
may make himself obnoxious with ask- 
ing too many questions. 

Another procedure may be desig- 
nated as the “telling” method. Some- 
one may sincerely want to help the 
beginner and offers him much advice. 
The new teacher is constantly being 
informed and advised. This may re- 
sult in long and tiring conversations 
of which the beginner will not be 
appreciative. 

Orientation conferences are ar- 
ranged in some schools. The prin- 
cipal and staff meet in the school on 
several days before the opening of the 
term and plan the program for the 
year. Often the pastor, health chair- 
man, and custodian are asked to 
attend some of the sessions. These 
conferences serve an excellent pur- 


3 A.C. Stellhorn, The Beginning Teacher, 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1946, pp. 36—38. 
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pose. Some of the beginner’s prob- 
lems will be raised and discussed in 
these conferences. The participation 
of the beginning teacher in these dis- 
cussions has proved to be a valuable 
guide and introduction for the teacher 
who is about to begin his professional 
career. 

A plan that has been used in schools 
that have a good supervisory program 
is the preparation of teacher hand- 
books or kits.4 This not only helps 
the beginner, but it also relieves the 
principal and staff of much detail 
work at the beginning of the term. 
It also serves as a constant guide and 
reminder for the beginner and the 
supervisor, as well as for the rest of 
the staff. The handbook becomes a 
convenient reference during the en- 
tire year. 

An added effective technique is 
a check list to be used with the kit 
or handbook. It is very valuable for 
use at the beginning of the year. 
Copies of such a check list should be 
provided for the beginning teacher, 
the principal, the staff members, the 
pastor, the chairman of the board for 
parish education, and perhaps also 
the chairman of the board of elders. 

Not all of the items on the check list 
need be discussed immediately or in 
the order listed. Many items need 
attention incidentally, or as the need 
arises. Some may not apply in a given 
situation. Each supervisor should de- 
vise his own list. 


A list such as this will be helpful 


4 Kathryn A. Mitchell, “Orientation of 
the Newly Appointed Teacher,” The Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Vol. 89 (May 1955), 
80—88. 
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in giving security to the new teacher. 
Reference to it may be made until the 
teacher has been fully orientated. The 
quality of supervision should also im- 
prove, since the handbook presents 
a plan. However, under no condition 
should the handbook and check list 
become the major factor in super- 
vision. Dealing with human beings, 
the human relationship, is still the 


prime factor. 
SAMPLE CHECK LIST 


Information to Be Determined Before 
New Teacher Arrives: 


___ Letter of welcome 

__.. Single __. Married ____ Children 
—_. How arriving _._._ Owns car 
__.. When, where and who to pick up 
__. Temporary housing 


__.. Installation or commissioning 
date 
-_... Reception 


When New Teacher Arrives: 


__.- Introduction to pastor 
___ Staff members 
__.. Board members 

._-. Copies of school brochure 
__.. Church directory 


ae Who responsible for wife 
and family 


oe Community map 
_... Church and school visit 
_. Car register 
ae Local traffic laws 
_... Tour of community 
Sta Post tomices..42 Bank 
Sid, Markets __.. Doctor 
ers Library -.. Local schools 
fas Dress habits 
ae Recreational facilities 
..... Type of society 
_... Pay check procedure 
_... Permanent housing 


School Philosophy: 


.__ Course of study 

__.. State education code 
here. Textbooks 

pee Testing program 

ne Pupil attendance 

-... Discipline 

__.. Instructional methods 
__.. Report cards 

<eces Record system 

.. Teaching credential required 
____ Professional magazines 
_.. School publications 
_.... Church services 

... Sunday school 

____ Bible classes 


Work Schedule: 


ae Room assignment 
._. Number of pupils 
__.._ Instructional materials 
and supplies 
_-.. Heating and ventilation 
___. Flags 
__.. School store 
athe Local school supply store 
siete. Staff hours 
___ Daily schedule 
___. School calendar 
_... Vacation regulations 
_... Forms for accounting 
__.. Extracurricular duties 
__.. Bell schedule 
_... Fire drills 
eee First aid 
i, eae Congregational meetings 
_._ Playground duty 
Sees Substitute list 
Pele A Bus service 
beers Health service 


Miscellaneous: 


__ Registration procedure 
—.. Parent-teacher organization 


wae Teachers conferences 
As District officials 


aoe List of various boards and 
congregation officers 


Ein Organizations of church 
__.. School insurance 

i= Registration day procedure 
.... Handbook or teacher’s kit 
-_.. Janitorial service 


A list such as the foregoing seems 
rather imposing. Yet all the items 
listed are answers to questions of be- 
ginning teachers. They refer to details 
that should receive attention by the 
supervisor and staff members to help 
the beginning teacher adjust to the 


new situation. 


SUGGESTED ITEMS FOR TEACHER 
HANDBOOK OR KIT 
Introduction: Purpose and use of Hand- 
book 

List of staff 

School calendar 

Daily schedule and bell system 

Substitute teachers and procedure 
to contact 

Staff meetings 

Bus schedule 

Cafeteria schedule or milk-ordering 
procedure 

Playground duty and schedule 

Health service, first aid, emergency 
procedure 

Fire and disaster drills 
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Samples of various forms to be used 
Pupil report cards and records 
Insurance program 

Procedure for requisitioning supplies 


Enrollment policies and age require- 
ment 


Audio-visual aids sources and equip- 
ment 


Field trip policy 

Testing program 

Lesson planning procedure 
School publications and brochures 


Parent-teacher organization, 
statement about 


List of board for parish education 
members 


List of other congregation officers 
Organizations of congregation 
Information about district officers 
Special duties of teacher 
Registration day procedures 


Other items could be suggested. 
Many of the above items may not 
apply in a given school. Some might 
be included in a general information 
brochure which the school or church 
publishes, and some may be listed in 
a church directory. 

If the handbook system is used, 
a loose-leaf folder is recommended. 
Items may then be substituted or re- 
vised from time to time. Once the 
handbook has been prepared, it be- 
comes rather simple to revise it from 
year to year. 


Tue Cost Is Hicn. — A people may prefer a free government, but if from 
indolence, or carelessness, or cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are 
unequal to the exertions necessary for preserving it; if they will not fight for 
it when it is directly attacked; . . . if by momentary discouragement, or tempo- 
rary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an individual, they can be induced to 
lay their liberties at the feet of even a great man, or trust him with powers 
which enable him to subvert their institutions —in all these cases they are 
more or less unfit for liberty; and even though it may be for their good to have 
had it even for a short time, they are unlikely long to enjoy it. 


Joun Stuart Mrz, 1870 


The NLPTL and the Beginning Teacher 


A. J. BuUELTMANN 


“Go, then, and faithfully perform 
thy work among the lambs of Christ, 
the children of His church, committed 
to thy care.... The Lord bless thee 
from on high and make thee a bless- 
ing both to the school and to the 
church, that thou mayest bring forth 
much fruit and that thy fruit may re- 
main unto eternal life. Amen.” With 
these or similar words the new teacher 
has been installed into his or her office 
in the church.* 

Our newly installed teacher is now 
ready to begin the vocation for which 
he has been preparing for a number 
of years. One of the first things that 
he wishes to do as a teacher is to be- 
come acquainted with his pupils, the 
boys and girls whom he will instruct 
not only in matters material but also 
in things spiritual. He wants to know 
as much about them as possible, be- 
cause only as he has such knowledge, 
can his instruction be most effective. 
As a part of such knowledge he will 
want to become acquainted with the 
parents of his pupils, for he realizes 
that the attitudes, actions, reactions, 
and expressions of these children are 
to a large extent fashioned by those 
of their parents in the home. 

It is in this respect that the local 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League can 
serve the new teacher. Through its 
meetings it gives the teacher an ex- 
cellent opportunity for getting ac- 
quainted with the parents of his 


* Hereafter we refer to the new teacher 
in the masculine gender, although what we 
have to say will apply to either men or 
women, 


pupils. In many congregations the 
League will hold a reception for the 
new teacher so that parents and 
teacher may get to know each other 
in a general way, and this acquaint- 
ance will be furthered and deepened 
through contacts in the customary 
monthly or bimonthly meetings. 

A teacher of two years’ experience 
writes: “In my first year of teaching 
our congregation had no Parent- 
Teacher League. I had no direct 
contact with parents, and there was 
no home-school relationship. Then 
a league was organized, and since 
then there has been a closer relation- 
ship with respect to the parent, child, 
and teacher.” Another young teacher 
declares that the PTL creates better 
understanding between parents and 
teachers: “The new teacher is def- 
initely helped through the PTL. The 
organization supplies contact with the 
home and parent.” These contacts 
give the teacher an opportunity to 
talk to the parents about their chil- 
dren in a friendly, informal way. 

New teachers sometimes get the 
idea that they are the only persons 
concerned with the child’s welfare. 
A night at PTL usually makes them 
realize that this is not generally true. 
The educational program of the PTL 
gives the new teacher the opportunity 
to see certain aspects of child training 
with which he might not otherwise 
come into contact. Many times it will 
help him to understand the problems 
which parents have in the home. This 
in turn leads to a sympathetic and 
helpful understanding between par- 
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ents and teacher. A teacher of many 
years experience relates that “in ob- 
serving a teacher just out of college 
last year, I noticed that this teacher 
was very critical of parents until she 
had the opportunity to hear them talk 
about problems in the home and to 
see how parents make an earnest 
effort to help their children. Without 
the PTL the teacher would not have 
the opportunity to learn all that is 
involved in parenthood.” 

It is in connection with the educa- 
tion program of the local PTL espe- 
cially that teachers have much praise 
for the National Lutheran Parent- 
Teacher League. Both new teachers 
and those with many years of experi- 
ence agree on this. Mrs. W—, who has 
taught for many years, says: “Ma- 
terials by the NLPTL have led the 
local PTL group to steer thinking in 
the right direction.” Mr. M—, who 
has completed his first year of teach- 
ing, agrees, saying: “The National 
does a wonderful job by promoting 
a PTL organization which has a pur- 
pose, and that is of educating parents 
to do a better job of Christian child 
training. This is a wonderful help to 
a new teacher.” Miss S— has been 
teaching for two years. It is her con- 
viction that “materials prepared by 
NLPTL have helped the local Educa- 
tion Committee of the PTL prepare 
programs which are beneficial to par- 
ents and teachers.” 

The new teacher very likely will be 
called upon to help to a greater or 
lesser degree in guiding the local 
PTL. Here he will find the NLPTL 
of assistance to him in line with its 
objectives. These objectives are: (1) to 
provide assistance to local parent- 
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teacher groups in the development of 
a sound program of parent education; 
(2) to bring into closer relation the 
home and the church, that parents 
and teachers may co-operate intelli- 
gently in the Christian training of the 
child; (3) to promote effective Chris- 
tian education in the home, the con- 
gregations, and in Synod at large. 
The new teacher will find welcome 
help in guiding the local group in the 
packet of materials sent annually to 
each member society and in the na- 
tional quarterly newsletter, “Nurture.” 
It is to be hoped that if a new teacher 
is unfamiliar with the NLPTL and its 
program, he will make it a point to 
get acquainted with this synodically 
approved organization. 

The local PTL is helpful to the new 
teacher in ways other than those 
which have been previously men- 
tioned. For example, most local 
leagues appoint room mothers to as- 
sist in the social program of the class- 
room, and these mothers have proved 
themselves very helpful to the 
teacher. Often PTL groups provide 
classroom equipment or teaching 
helps not provided for in the con- 
gregational budget. They often are 
ready to provide cars and chaperons 
for field trips, interschool contests, or 
other activities away from the school. 
The new teacher will find the PTL 
a good friend of the school and its 
teacher and in many cases the only 
bridge between the home and the 
school. 

The new teacher as both a Chris- 
tian and a teacher wants not only to 
receive but also to give. He wants 
not only to accept benefits from the 
local and National Lutheran Parent- 
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Teacher League, but also to make 
a contribution to these organizations. 
What contribution can he make? 

A teacher realizes that parents often 
think of the school, its curriculum 
and teaching, in terms of their own 
school experiences. A very definite 
evidence of this was, or shall we say 
is, the teaching-of-reading contro- 
versy. The new teacher, fresh from 
college, can bring to the parents’ at- 
tention the latest in teaching methods 
and techniques and explain their 
value. He can call attention to the 
values of child-centered activity, 
audio-visual aids, group work, and 
the like. Is it necessary to caution the 
teacher to do this tactfully, since a 
certain amount of “converting” is in- 
volved? Giving this information with 
a “know-it-all” attitude will only bring 
resentment, but a friendly explana- 
tion of the “whys and wherefores” of 
present-day techniques will result in 
greater understanding and increased 
satisfaction with, and support of, the 
program of the school. 

The new teacher can help the par- 
ents and the PTL by telling them 
about the latest results of research in 
child development. Many parents are 
unaware of this research and are un- 
able (perhaps in some cases unwilling 
to make an effort) to become familiar 
with it. A teacher by bringing to the 
PTL a down-to-earth presentation of 
the results of present-day research can 
be most helpful to the parents as they 
face the problems of raising their 
children. 

Cocurricular activities form a con- 
cept not always fully appreciated by 
some parents. Some will look upon 
such activities as a waste of time, 
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while others, more kindly, will look 
upon them as frills. Here the new 
teacher can do a selling job: selling 
the parents on the new ideas and 
values in music, art crafts, athletics, 
and club work. Understanding by the 
parents of the place of these activities 
in the curriculum of the modern 
school will lead to appreciation and 
support of these activities. 

There is one question about school 
administration which never grows old, 
perhaps because it is a problem with 
which both the home and the school 
must wrestle. It was a problem for 
our first parents, Adam and Eve. It 
will undoubtedly be a problem when 
the last parents are called home on 
Judgment Day. That is the problem 
of discipline. The new teacher can 
bring to the PTL members a fresh 
approach and understanding of dis- 
cipline in the light of his recent 
studies. Perhaps not all the parents 
will agree with what he has to say on 
the subject, but they will have a bet- 
ter understanding of what he is trying 
to do in his classroom. 

Another area in which PTL mem- 
bers are apt to have hazy or confused 
notions is with respect to the school 
curriculum. Here the new teacher, 
fresh from the halls of learning, can 
present for their consideration new 
and experimental views on curriculum 
and curriculum development. Such 
efforts bring understanding, and un- 
derstanding usually brings support. 

To a large extent these contribu- 
tions that have been mentioned will 
be made by the new teacher to the 
local PTL. What contribution can the 
new teacher make to the National 
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Parent-Teacher League? If the local 
group is a member of the National, he 
can make his contribution by giving 
his encouragement and support to the 
continuance of such membership. He 
can encourage the use of the materials 
offered by National and the sugges- 
tions made by it as they fit into the 
particular local picture. If the local 
is not a member of National, the new 
teacher can encourage affiliation by 
showing the group the values of the 
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NLPTL. He can also help the na- 
tional organization with suggestions 
as to how it may more effectively 
carry out its purposes. 

The NLPTL and the new teacher — 
working together, helping each other, 
to serve better the Lord Jesus and His 
lambs, the children entrusted to their 
care — that is the picture which we of 
the NLPTL would like to see. New 
teacher, will you help us see that pic- 
ture? 


PEN SWIPES 


© Once there was a king who was deeply troubled by his people’s economic 
woes and confusion of conflicting theories. Many learned books, replete with 
charts, statistics, and graphs, had been brought to him by the economists. 
In fury the king banished all of them and their works. He demanded a text so 
simple that the lowliest citizen could understand it. The one remaining 
economist replied in a trembling quaver: “Your Majesty, I have reduced this 
perplexing problem to a single sentence. In nine words is distilled all the 
wisdom of all the economists who once practiced in your troubled realm: 
‘There is no such thing as a free lunch!” — Wm. J. Casey in Steelways 


@ {I hate to be a kicker. I always long for peace. But the wheel that does 
the squeaking is the one that gets the grease. It’s nice to be a peaceful soul, 
and not too hard to please, but the dog that’s always scratching is the one that 
has the fleas. 

The art of soft-soap-spreading is the thing that palls and stales, but the 
guy that wields the hammer is the one who drives the nails. 

Let us not put notions that are harmful into your head, but the baby that 
keeps yelling is the baby that gets fed. — Moore’s Monthly 


@ Here are some examination “gems” reported in the Metropolitan Detroit 
Science Review. 


To test for oxygen, put a burned splint in a text tube. 

When nitric acid is exposed to sunlight, it is deposed. 

Plastic sulfur is known as its amorous form. 

Synthesis is the form of coming to a conclusion on a point of a problem. 

An atom is the smallest part of an element that does not exist. 

Helium was first discovered in Hades. 

Infanticide kills infectious germs. 

Manganese dioxide is used in the preparation of oxygen as a cadillac 
agent. 

Homogenized milk is cut up in small pieces. 

The neutral particle in the nucleus is the necktron. 

Ammonia is prepared commercially by the “Hoover process.” (Question: 
And who was Hoover? Answer: He invented the vacuum cleaner. ) 


© If the remarks of children are always correct, then — juveniles are the 
tributaries of a river; most of the ivory is used in the making of soap; Gesund- 
heit is an English word adopted by the Germans; cubic is the language of Cuba. 
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So you are the new teacher! Unless 
the community to which you have 
been called is a predominantly Lu- 
theran one, the “world will little note” 
that you are there, unless your church 
has an active public-relations man 
who has given a press release to the 
local newspaper, with perhaps an ac- 
companying picture of you. But even 
if your advent has not thus been 
heralded, don’t lose courage. You 
have been called to your geographical 
area, not by chance, but by direction 
of the Holy Spirit through your 
church. You are to make your Chris- 
tian influence felt, not only upon the 
children directly entrusted to you, but 
also in the community in which you 
are living and working. 

There is a rather striking parallel 
in the Bible. The Jews at the time 
of Jeremiah were carried captive to 
Babylon; and that was for a specific 
purpose of the Lord. After they had 
been there a short time, the prophet 
wrote them a letter of advice and en- 
couragement. He wrote to the elders, 
prophets, priests, and to all the people 
in exile in Babylon: “And seek the 
peace of the city whither I have 
caused you to be carried away cap- 
tives, and pray unto the Lord for it, 
for in the peace thereof shall ye have 
peace” (Jer. 29:7). The RSV has: 
“But seek the welfare of the city 
where I have sent you into exile, and 
pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in 
its welfare you will find your welfare.” 

How does one go about “seeking the 
welfare of the city”? You should ac- 
quaint yourself with its history and its 


places of interest. It is now YOUR 
city, you are part and parcel of it. 
Your former place of residence should 
be of secondary importance. Search 
for the resources of your community 
which may be helpful to you in your 
teaching. These may vary, depending 
on the size of the city or town. Visit 
the public library, and introduce your- 
self to the librarian. He or she may 
be able to help you by telling you 
what facilities the library has for 
schools, such as lending books, musi- 
cal recordings, and other educational 
materials. If your community has a 
museum, it also will offer many edu- 
cational opportunities. 

One of the first concerns of a 
teacher should be, especially if he is 
the principal of the school, to check 
with his pastor in regard to a policy 
as to school public relations. Is there 
someone specifically delegated to 
handle publicity? If not, here is an 
avenue for you to “let your light so 
shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” The 
editor of your local newspaper is a 
man you should know. In large met- 
ropolitan areas there will be neigh- 
borhood newspapers. Cultivate the 
friendship of the editors. Generally 
speaking, these men are glad to re- 
ceive and publish news items; but be 
sure to have these well written, con- 
forming to newspaper style. It is well 
to know that “one hand washes the 
other!” One ought not only expect 
favors from the newspaper, but one 
should also reciprocate. If there is 
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any printing to do, and the local paper 
also does job printing, then by all 
means give them the business, even 
if their price may be somewhat 
higher. That will in part be com- 
pensated by a larger amount of free 
advertising you will get. 

Our school has received consider- 
able local publicity, partly because 
we had paid advertisements in the 
local paper. We featured a cut of our 
school and informed the public what 
we had to offer. Don’t be hesitant 
about asking your board of Christian 
education for an annual appropriation 
for public relations. This would also 
include issuing an annual school book- 
let, which fosters good relations not 
only with the general public but also 
with the members of the local con- 
gregation. A copy should be distrib- 
uted to every member, whether there 
are children in his family or not. 
There may be misconceptions regard- 
ing the school and its policies, which 
can be cleared up by means of such 
a booklet. 

Do not overlook the possibilities of 
the local YMCA, if there is one in 
your community. Get acquainted with 
the executive secretary. He is the man 
who may secure many favors for you 
and your group. Of still greater im- 
portance is the local Recreation Com- 
mission or the Park Board. It is good 
to know the men in charge, for you 
may be able to use many of their 
facilities. I know of several com- 
munities where our Lutheran teachers 
have not only gained the good will 
of these people but have been en- 
gaged for part-time work, thus bene- 
fiting themselves as well as the organ- 
izations of their church. 
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A teacher may also make his in- 
fluence felt in the Scouting program, 
in the Little League and Pony 
League, or the Junior American 
Legion baseball programs. 

While not all of the above-men- 
tioned organizations will be found in 
every locality, every community will 
have a Civil Defense Organization. 
Since the latter group often works 
through schools, it is good policy to 
become identified with it. Meet the 
chairman of the group, and offer your 
assistance in any form that you may 
be able to give. It is true that just at 
the present time Civil Defense is not 
taken too seriously by many; but the 
fact remains that “in time of peace, 
prepare for war.” Many of our schools 
during the Second World War showed 
splendid co-operation and by so doing 
showed themselves to be part and 
parcel of the community. 

By offering some personal experi- 
ences, I shall illustrate how a teacher 
may make his Christian influence to 
be felt by working for the welfare of 
the city. When the La Grange Park 
Office of Civil Defense was formed in 
1942, I was asked to serve as air-raid 
warden for my block. Later in the 
year I was asked to be Chief Salvage 
Warden. As such I became a member 
of the executive council. By meeting 
with the members of this council, our 
school got to be better known in the 
community. It got the reputation of 
fully meeting its civic responsibilities. 
We were able to secure many films 
which were of interest to the children. 

Before I had been appointed Chief 
Salvage Warden, plans for the first 
salvage drive had been completed. 
It was scheduled for a Sunday. Na- 
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turally that did not meet with my 
approval, but there was nothing that 
could be done at that time, since all 
the notices concerning the drive had 
already been printed and distributed. 
However, at the next meeting of the 
O. C. D. I proposed that future drives 
be held on Saturday afternoons in 
order to give all persons involved an 
opportunity to worship on Sunday 
and thus not to antagonize any of the 
church groups. I was told that my 
plan was not feasible since we would 
not be able to get volunteer workers 
on Saturdays. I was given permission 
to try out my plan, but the members 
of the Council were pessimistic as to 
the end results. 

To make sure that my Saturday sal- 
vage efforts would be successful, I 
called a meeting of all the block air- 
raid wardens and asked them also to 
act as salvage wardens or to appoint 
other salvage workers for their blocks. 
These were to notify every villager in 
the block every time there was to be 
a pickup of salvageable materials. 
The Saturday experiment was so suc- 
cessful that there were no more Sun- 
day collections. The drives were so 
successful that to this day there are 
regular monthly salvage pickups. Our 
village is one of the few where there 
have been uninterrupted regular 
drives. When the war came to an 
end, there remained in the O. C.D. 
treasury, after purchasing all mater- 
ials needed by the Office of Civil De- 
fense, nearly $5,000, which was then 
turned over to our local Park Board 
toward the purchase of our Commun- 
ity Memorial Park site. Later I was 
also appointed Chief Air Raid War- 
den, but kept that position only for 
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a period of a year. I resigned when 
our congregation decided to relocate 
our school and to build a new 
$450,000 parish education building on 
property adjoining our church. My 
decision was based on the fact that 
I could not do justice to the Civil 
Defense work with all the extra work 
entailed in the expanding program of 
the school. I did, however, keep the 
direction of the salvage drives, since 
these were by this time so well organ- 
ized that they required little of my 
time. Because of my O.C.D. con- 
nections, several children were di- 
rectly won for our school, and several 
indirectly. 

Some years before I had been asked 
to serve as a trustee of the village, but 
I told the nominating committee not 
to put my name on the ballot, as 
I would not be able to find time to 
be a village trustee and also to do 
justice to the work of the church and 
school. There is a principle which 
the new teacher must observe: Do 
not accept any position or office 
which will take too much time away 
from your regular work, that of being 
a Christian elementary school teacher. 
However, if you have time, partici- 
pate in political affairs. It is laudable 
that you demonstrate interest in, and 
concern for, democratic citizenship. 

Another way to promote the “wel- 
fare of the city” is to become identi- 
fied with one of the various service 
organizations, such as Kiwanis, Lions 
International, Sertoma, or others. 
While I have not belonged to any of 
these, I have known fellow teachers 
who did and who found it profitable. 
There most likely are members of the 
congregation who belong to these 
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organizations, who may occasionally 
take you as their guest. You may be 
asked to be their after-dinner speaker, 
as I twice had the privilege, and so 
could define the place of Christian 
education in a democracy. 

In La Grange and La Grange Park 
we have a Co-ordinating Council con- 
sisting of some 47 church and civic 
organizations. They meet quarterly. 
Here is an opportunity where one can 
really help plan for the welfare of 
the city. Here one meets a cross sec- 
tion of the community and rubs 
elbows with the various strata of so- 
ciety. One gets to know the differing 
currents of political and civic thought. 
As vice-chairman and program chair- 
man it was my privilege to help plan 
the action of the group and to make 
our school better known in the com- 
munity. Our light was not hid under 
a bushel. 

If the new teacher is a principal, 
one of his most important visits will 
be to the principal or superintendent 
of the high school where his gradu- 
ates will attend. It will facilitate the 
transfer for the pupils from the ele- 
mentary to the high school if there 
is a cordial understanding between 
the principals of both schools. The 
new teacher will acquaint himself 
with the entrance requirements of the 
high school. He will also discuss spe- 
cial cases, particularly the pupils who 
may not be scholastically ready for 
high school but have reached a stage 
of maturity where they could con- 
tinue their education better in the 
high school than in the elementary 
school. My personal experience has 
been that the high school administra- 
tors appreciate such frank discus- 
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sions. In our community we have 
a monthly meeting of superintendents 
of the various public school systems 
which send children to our township 
high school. I was invited to meet 
with them. In the past year all meet- 
ings were held in our new school 
building. By meeting regularly with 
these various public school officials, 
we can learn to sympathize with their 
problems, and they with ours. We try 
to co-ordinate our activities with 
theirs. As much as possible, we ar- 
range our calendar to conform with 
theirs, with the exception of certain 
church holidays and teachers’ confer- 
ences. We discuss the testing pro- 
grams and, under the leadership of 
the high school superintendent, give 
the same achievement tests, mental- 
ability tests, and algebra-aptitude 
tests, and all at an agreed time. Thus 
the high school is able to do a better 
job of scheduling the programs for 
the incoming freshmen, with the re- 
sult that there are fewer failures than 
formerly. Our school has been pub- 
licly commended for our co-opera- 
tion. 

Our co-operation is also manifested 
by joining the Lyons Township 
School Health Council. This council 
is composed of the administrators 
and nurses of the schools, of repre- 
sentatives of PTA groups, and of doc- 
tors and dentists of the community. 


The Council promotes uniform prac- 


tices with regard to medical and den- 
tal examination blanks, which makes 
it simpler for the medical men to fill 
out the blanks. A member of our con- 
gregation, a well-known physician, is 
the chairman of the council. I am 
active as chairman of the Policies 
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Committee. Thus again our school 
gets the benefit of such associations. 

I trust that in the foregoing I have 
given you, the new teacher, several 
suggestions you may follow. Every 
community is different. Yours may 
not have all the organizations listed 
above; you may have others. Make 
the most of your opportunities. Do 
not become discouraged if you are 
not too successful at first in meeting 
the community. It may cheer you to 
know that the writer had his ego de- 
flated in his first year of teaching in 
1911 in a suburb north of Chicago. 
It was the custom of that time for 
some of the pupils of the eighth grade 
of our Lutheran school to transfer to 
the public school after confirmation 
on Palm Sunday. My principal asked 
me to accompany him to arrange for 
such a transfer. While he was talking 
with the public school principal, 


I was chatting with the boy to be en- 
rolled. After a short conversation the 
public school principal turned to my 
principal and said, “Which one is itP” 

The writer is well aware of the 
fact that many of our new teachers 
will be women. Not all that has been 
written applies to them, yet there are 
also organizations in which they may 
be active to promote the welfare of 
the city. 

Thinking again of the words of 
Jeremiah, I should like to emphasize 
that you are not being sent to your 
new position as one that has been 
exiled; yet it is a place which may 


be new to you, perhaps far away from 


home, and with differing customs. 
Place yourself under the guiding hand 
of the Lord, and ask Him for help in 
seeking not only the welfare of the 
lambs of Christ entrusted to you but 
also the welfare of the city. 


FITLY SPOKEN 
— I have lived a long time, but I have yet to see a man lost on a straight 


road. — Akbar 


— Good citizens should be more concerned about what the government 


can do to them rather than for them. 


— He that shoots best may sometimes miss the mark, but he that shoots 


not at all can never hit it. 


— Unless you try to do something bigger, how can you prove you're 


growing? 


— Circumstances are the nails on which the weak hang their failures, and 
with which the strong build their successes. 


— The recipes for “Success” are for all practical purposes the same as 


those for a “Nervous Breakdown.” 


— No two personalities are exactly alike — and both seem to be so glad 


of it. 


— Work hard and save your money, and your altruistic friends will help 


you divide it with those who don’t. 


— Truth needs no crutches. If it limps, it’s a lie. 
— In the chemistry of life the best acid for dissolving difficulties is 


Assiduity. 


— The reason some folks don’t mind their own business is quite simple. 


They must have something to do. 


The Superintendent and the Beginning Teacher 


ARNOLD C, ERXLEBEN 


One of the things which the begin- 
ning teacher will discover is that he 
will be meeting many new people, 
people who will mean much to him 
as he begins his professional life. 
These contacts will be more important 
to him than meeting new students on 
the campus in fall or having a class 
with a new professor. Meeting new 
persons on the campus is relatively 
simple, because the other persons are 
the newcomers, and he is an estab- 
lished member of a sheltered campus 
society. Next fall it is the beginning 
teacher who is new. Those whom he 
will meet are the established persons. 
This change of position is likely to 
cause even self-assured beginners to 
be somewhat timid. 

As if it were not enough to meet 
the pastor, the principal, members 
of the Board of Education, prominent 
parents in the community, certain 
young people, a public officer or two, 
there is still the District Superintend- 
ent. This man’s position is not too 
well understood generally and prob- 
ably most hazy in the mind of the be- 
ginning teacher. 


THE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 

The District Superintendent, coun- 
selor, executive secretary, or whatever 
other official title he may have, is 
charged with promoting better Chris- 
tian education among the parishes of 
the District. He is also the executive 
officer of the District Committee on 
Education, directed to bring the ac- 
tions of the committee to the atten- 
tion of the several congregations and 


to receive reports from them. He is 
the chief officer of the District to make 
visits to the various congregations to 
observe the educational program, to 
evaluate the same, and to make rec- 
ommendations. The District Commit- 
tee looks to him for intelligent plan- 
ning of the program of Christian edu- 
cation within the District. It is in- 
evitable, therefore, that the beginning 
teacher should sooner or later meet 
the Superintendent. 

District Superintendents, as_per- 
sons, come in assorted varieties. They 
may be young and ambitious. More 
than likely they will be middle-aged, 
having had some 15 to 80 years of 
experience as Christian educators. 
They may have been teachers, prin- 
cipals, professors, or pastors. They 
may be tall or short, slim or well 
rounded, heavily thatched or partially 
bald, jovial or serious, pleasant or 
sober. Some teacher may refer to a 
superintendent as “the best friend 
I have ever had,” while someone else 
may call him the “District ogre.” 
There is, however, one thing that they 
all have in common, namely, a sym- 
pathic interest for all who work in 
Christian education, and for begin- 
ning teachers in particular. A Super- 
intendent finds it hard to forget his 
own first feeble steps as a teacher, 
particularly when he sees dozens of 
young people encountering similar 
situations each fall. The oftener he 
sees idealistic young people embark 
on their teaching career, the more he 
wishes to help them. No one, with 
the exception of the teacher himself 
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or his parents, is more concerned 
about the beginning teacher’s success 


than the superintendent, for it is he. 


who will eventually be called in to 
advise when someone fails. 
Accordingly, District Superintend- 
ents have many services to offer to the 
beginning teacher. It is well for the 
beginner to be appraised of them and 
to avail himself of them. The Super- 
intendent will in all probability write 
a letter to the teachers that have been 
assigned to his District, welcoming 
them into the District and briefing 
them as to certain educational regula- 
tions which are peculiar to the Dis- 
trict, such as teacher certification, reg- 
istration, etc. He may also remind the 
beginner of the formalities concern- 
ing his installation, even though the 
colleges faithfully instruct the gradu- 
ates in these amenities. He will stand 
ready to answer certain questions and 
to give personal advice as to what 
a teacher should do when he goes to 
his first charge. One District, to our 
knowledge, has a little manual which 
is mailed to the teacher, in which lit- 
tle problems of early adjustment are 
treated in a simple, straightforward 
manner. Other Districts have a brief 
workshop before the beginning of 
school to help new teachers get ac- 
quainted with the District, its re- 
quirements, and with one another. 
Situations arise in which any 
teacher, whether new or experienced, 
will want some counsel or guidance. 
While a teacher can often turn to a 
colleague or to his pastor for advice, 
there are times when it is easier to get 
help from someone less directly asso- 
ciated with the inquirer. No one 


wishes to appear ignorant to his as- 
sociates or his superiors. Here is 
where the District Superintendent can 
serve as a confidant and counselor. 
The Superintendent can often see the 
problem more clearly because he is 
not personally or emotionally in- 
volved. Therefore the teacher can 
feel much freer to present his prob- 
lems to the Superintendent than to 
his associates. 

The beginning teacher will want 
some type of guide according to 
which to evaluate his own progress. 
The Superintendent by the very na- 
ture of his office and his experience 
in observing classrooms is usually able 
to give the teacher a more nearly re- 
liable appraisal of his practices than 
a local observer. The Superintendent 
is also a resource person who can 
recommend books, materials, and 
procedures which are helpful to the 
beginning teacher. He can help the 
beginner develop proper attitudes, 
encourage him when he is discour- 
aged, and commend him for his suc- 
cesses. 

The Superintendent represents the 
common good in Christian education. 
This means that he is ever on the 
lookout for ways and means of im- 
proving the teaching-learning situa- 
tion. As a representative of the com- 
mon good, the Superintendent may 
from time to time represent the inter- 
ests of different parties involved in 
the conduct of Christian education. 
He may at one time take the part of 
the teacher, at another that of a par- 
ent, a Board of Education, a pastor, 
the congregation, or even that of a 
child. Since the local congregation is 
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supreme, the Superintendent’s only 
authority is that of knowledge, truth, 
and the appeal to Christian conscien- 
ces on the basis of God’s Word. 


THE BEGINNING TEACHER 

The beginning teacher is usually 
a sincere, consecrated young person 
trained to teach and willing to serve 
the Lord. For the most part he is 
expectant, enthusiastic, and anxious 
to succeed. Such a young person 
entering upon his professional life 
might wonder what a Superintendent 
expects of him. The answer is that 
the Superintendent will expect noth- 
ing that the Lord Himself does not 
expect of those whom He calls into 
His service. 

Your Superintendent will expect 
you, young friend, first of all, to be 
a Christian. You are to be a leader in 
your new station of life. As a leader 
you can lead best by example. Chris- 
tian example and Christian witness 
inspires Christian discipleship. As a 
Christian you will exhibit cheerful- 
ness and confidence. Your trust in 
God, nurtured by daily communion 
with Him in prayer, will bring you 
over the exciting weeks that mark the 
beginning of your professional career. 

As a person, the teacher is expected 
to be friendly, cordial, loyal, and a 
bit outgoing. People are inclined to 
be somewhat reticent about address- 
ing strangers. They are more so if 
they realize that the stranger in their 
midst is a person who will assume 
some authority. Therefore the new 
teacher will often need to introduce 
himself to those whom he meets in 
his new charge instead of waiting for 
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them to do so. A friendly smile goes 
a long way in making friends. 

Loyalty to the congregation that 
has called him is an essential if the 
teacher wishes to be accepted by 
those whom he is to serve. People 
have an uncanny knack of finding out 
if the teacher identifies himself with 
his new charge or if he “only works 
there.” The Superintendent and the 
congregation expect the teacher to be 
loyal. If things are not as nice as 
they were in the teacher’s home con- 
gregation, it is not his province to 
complain or constantly to compare 
his new charge with his home. He 
is to work for its improvement and 
rejoice in its advances. 

The Superintendent also expects 
honesty on the part of the new 
teacher, even as he expects him to 
make mistakes. Honesty in owning 
up to the mistakes is an excellent way 
of using mistakes as rungs in the lad- 
der of success rather than as stum- 
bling blocks. 

The professional requirements 
which the Superintendent expects 
are not too many. He expects the 
young teacher to know the subject 
matter for the common school, to 
have some variety of effective meth- 
ods, and to feel responsibility for the 
conduct of his pupils. This requires 
hours of patient preparation. As time 
goes on, the teacher will learn by ex- 
perience which of his methods are 
best suited to the subject matter and 
the class. He will learn to know his 
pupils, and as he does so, find that 
maintaining discipline becomes easier. 
The teacher is the officer of instruc- 
tion. 
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In addition to the requirements 
listed in the preceding paragraph we 
must mention co-operation. In the 
church’s work it is essential that there 
be genuine co-operation, “in honor 
preferring one another,” as it is 
quoted in a common prayer used to 
open congregational meetings. This 
co-operation extends to the associa- 
tion of the new teacher with the pas- 
tor, his colleagues, the congregational 
boards, the parents, the children, the 
custodial staff of the school, and Dis- 
trict officials. Co-operation is not 
only the willingness to conform and 
to perform the manifest duties of the 
profession, but also the willingness to 
suggest, advise, and to serve. 

The teacher is a very busy person. 
His professional duties are manifold. 
No one is more keenly aware of this 
situation than a Superintendent who 
must require certain reports, ques- 


tionaires, etc., from the teachers. The 
Superintendent is usually considerate 
and reduces this type of paper work 
to a minimum. Yet there is an in- 
escapable minimum of paper work 
which the Superintendent will re- 
quire. The beginning teacher, and 
some experienced ones, can ease the 
burden of their Superintendents by 
replying to all correspondence 
promptly. Among such items of cor- 
respondence we list letters, the Ele- 
mentary School Statistics which are 
due in September, the Biographical 
Record, and special statistics that may 
be requested from time to time. 

As a beginning teacher you may 
rest assured that the prayers of your 
District Superintendents are _ pre- 
sented to the Throne of Mercy in your 
behalf. May the Shepherd of souls 
be with you as you heed His com- 
mand: “Feed My lambs.” 


“TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR THE TEACHER WHO WANTs TO BECOME 
A CREATOR OF FELLOWSHIP 


1, Thou shalt present to the members of thy class a glad hand and a friendly 


face. 


2. Thou shalt treat with kindness the other person’s point of view. 
8. Thou shalt harness thy temper and bridle thy tongue. 


4. Thou shalt refrain from using the two-edged sword of sarcasm and irony 
that stabs thy friend and makes him thine enemy. 


oOmrtSD w1 


. Thou shalt display a sense of humor, lest thou take thyself too seriously. 
. Thou shalt avoid the careless word that wounds another’s feelings. 

. Thou shalt recognize that there is a time to talk and a time to listen. 

. Thou shalt be no disrespecter of persons. 

. Thou shalt get along harmoniously with thine officers and fellow teachers. 


10. Thou shalt have in thee the mind which is in Christ Jesus. 
Evangelism in the Sunday Church School, KENNETH L. Coser 


ForRMULA For GREATNESS, — It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence 


of solitude. — RaupH Watpo EMERSON, 


The Conference and the Beginning Teacher 


Howarp C, RowseELu 


Our beginning teachers step into 
the classroom on the first day of the 
school term filled with enthusiasm 
and eagerness, only to find after a 
short duration of teaching that the 
textbooks at college didn’t give all 
the answers. So many questions and 
problems turn up that have not been 
covered by the textbooks or the pro- 
fessors. Every individual school and 
community has problems which, to 
a certain degree, are localized. Where 
can they find the solution? They know 
their notes from college will not give 
them the answers they are seeking 
for this or that particular case. Many 
of these teachers are either too shy 
or too proud to ask outright for help 
and, therefore, continue in a state of 
bewilderment or discouragement. 

Naturally many of our new teach- 
ers will turn to the principal and will 
rely on the faculty meetings for ad- 
vice. Many fears and apprehensions 
can be relieved at such meetings. 
Yet a certain teacher may have been 
assigned a call by the Board of As- 
signments to a one-teacher school in 
some rather isolated community far 
removed from his colleagues. This 
teacher will welcome the opportuni- 
ties which the conferences offer him 
to discuss problems. The conference, 
therefore, should be centered around, 
and directed toward, the beginning 
teacher. It should also serve as a re- 
fresher course for those teachers al- 
ready in office a number of years. 

Many of us neglect to refer to the 
Handbook of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod except when some 
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problem or question may arise. How- 
ever, in connection with this topic, it 
might help to refer to Section 4.111, 
which states the purposes of confer- 
ences. 

Conferences, first of all, are con- 
ducted for the spiritual and profes- 
sional growth of their members. Many 
of our beginning teachers eagerly 
look forward to their first conference, 
not only for the sake of becoming 
acquainted with their colleagues, but 
also because they fully realize the 
need for this spiritual and profes- 
sional growth. They attend all ses- 
sions faithfully, but how they must 
wonder, and what doubts must creep 
into their minds, when they see the 
“experienced” teachers loitering about 
the halls and outside the building 
while sessions are being conducted! 
They seem to indicate that they no 
longer need or desire spiritual and 
professional growth. Perhaps it would 
be in order here to admonish the 
brethren that we must set the proper 
example in our profession so as not 
to give offense to these new teachers. 
Often we unconsciously disturb our 
beginning teachers by making our 
absence conspicuous or by distracting 
their attention when we wander in 
and out while sessions are being held. 
Perhaps our experiences could be of 
help to one of these teachers in some 
particular problem, so all the mem- 
bers, whether experienced or inex- 
perienced, should eagerly seek this 
spiritual and professional growth for 
which purpose the conference was 
planned. 
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A major problem in many Districts 
is the attendance. Attendance at the 
conference is obligatory. Most of our 
beginning teachers look forward to 
attending conference because they 
definitely feel the need. Instances do 
occur, however, where some teachers 
feel they are too busy, or perhaps too 
shy to attend. Our new teachers, 
especially, so often feel that they 
wouldn’t or couldn’t contribute any- 
thing at the sessions because they are 
too new and inexperienced, and there- 
fore they do not attend. This atti- 
tude is quite prevalent and felt in 
many Districts as far as new and in- 
experienced teachers are concerned 
who have not been trained in one of 
Synod’s schools. They are usually re- 
ferred to as “emergency” teachers. 
The fault in many cases is not with 
the teachers but in the fact that these 
so-called emergency teachers are not 
always made to feel they are wel- 
come. Sometimes disparaging remarks 
are made in regard to these emer- 
gency teachers, which make them feel 
embarrassment. These teachers have 
graciously stepped in and are helping 
our schools during the teacher short- 
age. These teachers can profit im- 
mensely, especially in _ spiritual 
growth, particularly if they attended 
colleges where they were taught to 
teach the secular subjects but had no 
formal training in the teaching of 
religion or the correlation of religion 
with the secular subjects. Our syn- 
odically trained teachers should do 
everything within their power to en- 
courage these teachers to attend the 
conference and to make them feel 
more than welcome. 

If attendance at conference is obli- 


gatory, the program should be of such 
a nature that our beginning teachers 
feel it is worth their while to attend. 
So often the program is hastily pre- 
pared by the program committee be- 
cause the date of the conference is 
drawing near and not enough plan- 
ning goes into the program. Our 
Handbook states the following: “Mat- 
ters pertaining to Christian doctrine 
and practice, to professional prob- 
lems, to the proper conduct in office, 
to private study, to the welfare of the 
respective congregations and schools, 
to the work of the District and of 
Synod at large, or to other profes- 
sional matters, shall at all times re- 
ceive due and sympathetic attention.” 
This quotation is certainly all-inclu- 
sive and should serve as a guide in 
arranging any program for the con- 
ference. Too often we are guided at 
the last moment by an outstanding 
name to serve as a drawing card, 
rather than by the person’s ability, his 
subject matter, and especially his 
mode of presentation. Important 
leaders in a particular field of study 
very often tend to become theoretical. 
Our beginning teachers feel they are 
well versed in theory, and now they 
would like to have the practical ap- 
plications presented to them. These 
come from experience, and our new 
teachers find that they receive the 
most help from sessions which are 
conducted according to the buzz 
group plan and the workshops. It 
has been pointed out that our new 
teachers, as well as those in office a 
number of years, find such sessions 
far more interesting and _ practical 
than listening for hours to a paper 
being read on some topic which they 
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feel was covered adequately during 
their college days. The conference, 
held at the beginning of the school 
term, should be centered around the 
beginning teachers and their needs. 
Prior to the opening of school, during 
the latter months of the summer, 
teachers and principals are naturally 
very busy preparing for the opening 
of the new school term. However, the 
time would be well spent if the offi- 
cers of the conference would arrange 
an orientation program for beginning 
teachers. We know that it is usually 
customary to assign especially the 
women teachers to the lower grades 
when they first begin to teach. It is 
generally agreed that the discipline 
problem at this age level is not as 
acute as it is in the upper grades, but 
the teaching is far more difficult. How 
important it is that these youngsters 
receive the proper start in their formal 
training while they are still in the 
lower grades. What troubles could be 
avoided in their later training if only 
they had had a better beginning while 
they were in these grades! An orien- 
tation conference would be of help 
in getting the beginning teacher 
started. To youngsters just starting 
out and to the teachers who will have 
them in their later training this orien- 
tation program can mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 
Permit me to add a personal ex- 
perience in regard to the program at 
one of our recent conferences in the 
Eastern District. I was quite sur- 
prised when I met the speaker at the 
train terminal and when he showed 
me a small index card.and said he 
was studying his “paper” for the con- 
ference while waiting for me to ar- 
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rive. A card that size was hardly ade- 
quate for a presentation which was 
to cover approximately three hours. 
I was accustomed to seeing a 
speaker take out a number of sheets 
of manuscript, which he would read 
to us for hours and end by asking if 
there was any discussion. By that 
time the members were either too 
tired or too bored to take part in any 
discussion, so the speaker concluded 
that his paper was all-inclusive and 
all problems were answered in his pre- 
sentation. In this particular case, 
however, when the time came for the 
speaker to “read his paper,” he 
handed out the same size cards to 
everyone present and asked them to 
write down any questions or prob- 
lems that they might have pertaining 
to the topic assigned to him. Our 
speaker then proceeded to answer 
these questions, and a lively discus- 
sion followed. The three hours passed 
very quickly, the speaker still had 
many problems left which could not 
be covered during the allotted time, 
the time devoted to the topic was of 
value to all the teachers and espe- 
cially the new teachers, and the mem- 
bers who were present still speak of 
these sessions as having been practi- 
cal and of help to them in their work. 
There was no loitering around the 
halls during this time, because the 
members present were all interested 
in what was taking place. Such a pro- 
gram and mode of presentation will 
encourage the teachers to attend 
faithfully, will keep them in the ses- 
sions, and will dismiss them with 
something they can take back home 
and apply in their work. 

In speaking of the spiritual and pro- 
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fessional growth of the teacher, we 
must not lose sight of the social 
aspect which the conference can af- 
ford, especially to the beginning 
teacher. We are encouraged to “pro- 
mote brotherly fellowship, be mutu- 
ally helpful in every way possible, 
and encourage, instruct, and admon- 
ish one another in a spirit of sincerity 
and Christian love.” In recent years 
brotherly fellowship has been quite 
evident at our conferences. This fac- 
tor was definitely lacking not too 
many years ago, especially at confer- 
ences where pastors and teachers met 
together. The beginning teacher was 
not made to feel at home, and a feel- 
ing of “being seen but not heard” was 
quite common. We older teachers 
can learn a great deal from these re- 
cent graduates, especially if we have 
not had the opportunity or means 
whereby we could do some postgrad- 
uate work. Our new teachers should 
be encouraged to contribute to the 
discussion, and the older teachers 
should be willing and eager to listen, 
because we are never too old to learn 
and to change our ways if we have 
become antiquated in our methods 
and materials. 

One way of making these begin- 
ning teachers feel welcome and help- 
ing them to become acquainted and 
becoming a part of the group is to 
provide for some social activity be- 
tween and after sessions. It is rather 
difficult to become acquainted with 
our new teachers while sessions are 
being held, but this phase of the pro- 
gram can be planned for evenings 
when the conference is to cover a 
number of days. So often the teach- 
ers are assigned to their hosts and are 
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left stranded there with total strang- 
ers. The teachers would welcome the 
opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with their colleagues during 
this time rather than to spend the 
entire evening with people they may 
never see again. 

In addition to the District confer- 
ence, a local monthly conference is 
being held in many sections, which 
is planned both for the professional 
growth of its members and for the 
social life. At these monthly confer- 
ences the husbands and wives of the 
teachers are included. We do have 
the tendency to become completely 
professional and to forget that our 
beginning teachers also seek social 
life among their colleagues. Very of- 
ten more problems are discussed dur- 
ing a hand of pinochle than during 
the session itself. The professional 
side of the program is very often con- 
ducted in a very formal manner, and 
so our new teachers hesitate to ex- 
press themselves openly, but they will 
speak freely during an informal gath- 
ering when the social part of the pro- 
gram is under way. Many problems 
are ironed out between the colleagues 
while partaking of a cup of coffee and 
a piece of kuchen. 

We all know that the problems are 
numerous in our parochial schools, 
because so many of our schools must 
of necessity combine grades. Our be- 
ginning teachers must so often teach 
a number of grades when they first 
start their teaching careers, and that 
factor alone can make teaching quite 
a chore unless they know how to cope 
with the problem. Our textbooks, of 
course, are written with the thought 
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in mind that the teacher will teach 
one grade and will therefore have 
sufficient time to cover all the ma- 
terial they present and even have 
time for many extra activities in con- 
nection with the subject matter. Our 
new teachers so often become 
alarmed because they feel they are 
not meeting the standards outlined 
for them. When speakers are en- 
gaged to speak at a conference, they 
come prepared to present their ma- 
terial with the thought in mind that 
each teacher sitting before them 
teaches one grade, and so they tend 
to become idealistic. Our new teach- 
ers so often leave the conference with 
the thought in mind that everything 
that was said was fine, but it just 
doesn’t apply to their particular case. 
So often we feel that we must get 
some outstanding leader in his field to 
speak at a conference, when one of 
the members of the conference could 
have done a much better job because 
he or she has had the experience 
needed in our particular setup. 
Adapting the available materials to 
a school where a teacher must teach 
more than one grade is a definite 
problem which every beginning 
teacher must face if he has more 
than one grade to teach, and most of 
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our new teachers do find themselves 
in such a position, because the ma- 
jority of our schools do have to com- 
bine a number of grades per teacher. 
If the members of the program com- 
mittee would inform any speakers in 
the future that they are going to speak 
to teachers who have to teach more 
than one grade, perhaps the speakers 
would take that point into considera- 
tion and present their material from 
a practical point of view, which could 
then be adapted to our schools. If our 
teachers must leave a conference feel- 
ing they have gained nothing from 
attending, then the time was not well 
spent, and they would have been 
further ahead in using that time in 
their respective classrooms. 

Our conferences can either be a re- 
freshing and enlightening experience 
for our beginning teachers, and all of 
us, or they can be a boring routine 
which we are obliged to follow. 
Proper planning by the program com- 
mittee and a feeling of brotherly fel- 
lowship on the part of all the mem- 
bers will make the conference an 
event eagerly awaited by our begin- 
ning teachers. Let us make them feel 
a part of the group with something to 
contribute for the welfare of all con- 
cerned. 


Easy To Losr. — Freedom is like a bag of sand. If there is a hole any- 
where in the bag, all the sand will run out. If any group of our people are 
denied their rights, sooner or later all groups stand to lose their rights. All the 
freedom will run out.— Roperr K. PATTERSON. 


BIBLE THE CENTER OF LIFE, — In all honesty, it must be admitted that no 
teacher or minister who does not have the Bible at the center of his life and 
thought to the extent of living daily in this book can hope to develop a Chris- 
tian frame of reference. — FRANK E, GAEBELEIN, The Pattern of God's 


Truth, p. 45. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
June 1, 1957 


DEAR OTTO: 


What! Your school closed for the year already? 

Some people have it soft! We've still two weeks to go. Will try to hold on 
that long. 

I supose you've already gotten your share of “boy - you - teachers - have - it 
- easy - not - only - do - you - work - just - from - nine - to - three - but - you- 
also - get - all - summer - off - with - nothing - to - do.” 

This type of comment used to bother me. It’s usually said with a smile. But 
there’s just enough conviction in it to make one wonder — and burn. 

Nowadays I answer such remarks with a countersmile and an unargumenta- 
tive “Yes.”.This because I feel many are a result of somebody longing for some- 
body else’s always greener pastures. Or else such thinking is due to misinforma- 
tion. In either case, arguing seldom produces a convert. 

Sometimes, however, and unfortunately, the comment is justified. There are 
teachers who “take off” for the summer. Some do so because they feel their 
work is especially difficult and tiring. Granted they work hard and long during 
the school year. Yet, I wonder how much longer and harder than many other 
people who get only a two- or three-week vacation. And even if they burn 
the candle at both ends, somewhere along the line they should have realized 
that this is normal in the ministry. I doubt whether the forty-hour, five-day 
week will ever apply. 

I’m convinced the teaching ministry is a year-round job. The summer “vaca- 
tion” should call for just as much work as the school year. Of course, this work 
will often be different. 

A summer session at the U is work, profitable work benefiting the kingdom. 
So is reading new (and old) books that have been gathering dust. There are 
visits to pupils’ homes to make, remedial and vacation Bible school classes to 
teach, workshops and conventions to attend, teaching materials to prepare for 
the new year. The Walther League may need serious attention. So may the 
Sunday school. The teacher with a parish viewpoint cannot but sigh: “So 
much to do and so little time to do it in!” 

This applies also to our lady teachers, Congregations that hire them for 
only ten months are losing much. They ought to pay their modern Deborahs a 
twelve-month living wage. And these Deborahs ought, in turn, use their 
talents full time to build and nurture the kingdom. 

Sometimes congregations force their workers to “take off’ each summer. 
They do so because of faulty reasoning: “We pay a low salary. But we let our 
teacher work in the cannery during the summer.” 

The public ministry is short-handed already. It can’t afford to loan its 
men and women to canneries — except on business! Congregations that force 
it to should re-examine their mission. 

Almost forgot. I do believe in vacations for teachers and other ministers. 
About three weeks a year should suffice. 

Have a blessed “vacation.” 

Respitefully yours, 


MO 
P.S, Glad to hear you'll be in River Forest for the LEA convention. 
See you then. 


Don’r Cram Ir In, — Education which is simply intellectual taxidermy — 
the scooping out of the mind and the stuffing in of facts —is worthless. The 
human mind is not a deepfreeze for storage but a forge for production; it must 
be supplied with fuel, fired, and properly shaped. 


The Board for Parish Education 
and the Beginning Teacher 


Wma. A. KRAMER 


THE BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION 

The Board for Parish Education is 
to promote a comprehensive program 
of parish education. The welfare of 
schools and of teachers is an impor- 
tant part of its concern. 

The Board itself is composed of 
nine members: three pastors, three 
teachers, and three laymen. The Staff 
called to carry out the policies and ac- 
tivities of the Board numbers twelve 
members. The Staff serves the inter- 
ests of the Synod with respect to 
schools, Sunday schools, vacation 
Bible schools, Bible classes, adult 
education, or any other phase of 
parish education. Three men of the 
Staff constitute the School Depart- 
ment: August C. Stellhorn, Frederick 
Nohl, and Wm. A. Kramer, plus 
Arthur L. Miller, the Executive Sec- 
retary, who is a member of all depart- 
ments. 

For effective operation, the Board 
for Parish Education has subdivided 
itself into four committees: an Execu- 
tive Committee composed of the 
Chairman, the Secretary, and the 
Financial Secretary; a School Com- 
mittee; a Committee on Part-Time 
Agencies; and a Committee on Adult 
Education. The School Committee is 
composed of three Board members 
(a pastor, a teacher, and a layman) 
and the Staff members in the School 
Department. This committee studies 
the needs of schools and teachers, 
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makes recommendations to the Board, 
and carries out its resolutions and 
policies. 
THE DUTIES OF THE BOARD 
FOR PARISH EDUCATION 

The Handbook of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod states the 
functions of the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation specifically. Briefly, the Board 
is to: 

a. assist in planning an effective 
program of parish education and 
especially seek to improve and 
extend the system of parochial 
schools in all congregations; 

b. watch for movements and ten- 
dencies which endanger the pro- 
gram of parish education, and 
seek to counteract any dangerous 
movements or tendencies; 


ie) 


. plan and direct the production 
of textbooks and other printed 
materials necessary for carrying 
on an effective program of parish 
education; 

d. assist in co-ordinating and inte- 
grating the various educational 
agencies and activities; 

e. assist the District Board in super- 
vising and directing agencies and 
activities in parish education; 

. initiate and direct necessary re- 
search activities; 

g. advise Synod, its Districts, and 

its congregations with respect to 

problems, needs, and possibilities 
in the field of parish education; 


a) 
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h. call an Educational Conference 
of representatives of the Board 
for Parish Education and of Dis- 
trict Boards of Education; 

i. provide material for training 
Sunday school teachers and 
other parish workers. 


An introductory paragraph states 
the purpose of the Board’s activities 
to be an “effective program of Chris- 
tian education, so that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ may become ever more 
effective in the life of the individual 
Christian and that the Biblical prin- 
ciple that ‘the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom’ may remain the 
basis and the motive for the entire 
program of parish education.” 

The new teacher will do well to 
keep in mind that the Board for 
Parish Education exists for the pur- 
pose of helping him in imparting an 
effective Christian education and 
training both in school and in other 
areas of congregational work where 
he may be active. 


THE BOARD FOR PARISH 

EDUCATION AND DISTRICT BOARDS 

The Synod is so organized that syn- 
odical boards, ordinarily, perform 
their services to congregations and 
individuals through the District 
Boards. The Handbook contains 
phrases like these: “in co-operation 
with the District Boards” and “assist 
the District Boards.” The District is, 
in effect, the Synod operating in a 
given area. For example: the Cen- 
tral District is the Synod operating in 
Indiana, Ohio, and most of Kentucky. 
The Central District Board of Edu- 
cation is in touch with the congre- 
gations of this area. Its Superintend- 
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ents visit the schools and advise the 
congregations and teachers personally 
and directly. They work with congre- 
gations in other phases of parish edu- 
cation: Sunday schools, vacation Bible 
schools, adult education, and so on. 
The Synod’s Board for Parish Educa- 
tion works with and aids the District 
Board and the Superintendents in 
their service to congregations. The 
following examples show how this 
works in practice. 

1. The Executive Secretary of the 
Board for Parish Education and, 
from time to time, other mem- 
bers of the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation Staff meet with District 
Boards to discuss the promotion 
and improvement of parish edu- 
cation, including the schools. 

2. The Board for Parish Education 
sponsors an annual Educational 
Conference, which is attended 
by one or two members of each 
District Board, by representa- 
tives of the Board for Parish 
Education, and by members of 
its Staff. At this conference in- 
formation is given on the pro- 
gram of parish education, and 
joint planning is done. The Dis- 
trict Board carries the work for- 
ward into the District. 

3. An annual Superintendents’ Con- 
ference is held. Members of the 
Staff of the Board for Parish 
Education and representatives 
of the colleges and seminaries 
attend this conference of Super- 
intendents and through it are 
kept in close touch with work in 
the Districts. 

4, The Board for Parish Education 
conducts workshops on certain 
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phases of parish education in the 
Districts in co-operation with 
District men, but District men 
carry the program to congrega- 
tions and individuals within their 
own Districts. 

5. Members of the Staff of the 
Board for Parish Education as- 
sist District Boards in conduct- 
ing surveys or participate in 
regional meetings on a variety 
of subjects (schools, central 
schools, Sunday schools, vacation 
Bible schools, adult education, 
etc. ). 

6. Staff members of the Board for 
Parish Education serve as essay- 
ists or lecturers at pastors’ and 
teachers’ conferences by invita- 
tion. Frequently such conference 
programs are arranged in con- 
sultation with District Superin- 
tendents, but also conferences 
that work more or less independ- 
ently of District Boards make 
frequent use of Staff services. 

7. The Board for Parish Education 
publishes a monthly “Board for 
Parish Education Bulletin,” 
which helps to keep the con- 
tact with District Boards close 
and continuous. 

8. The Board for Parish Education 
publishes other materials from 
time to time which are of direct 
benefit to District Boards or 
which may be distributed by 
District Boards to the congre- 
gations in their areas. 


What Does the Above Mean to 
the Beginning TeacherP While the 
teacher may not even be aware of 
some of the activities of the Board for 
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Parish Education, he and his congre- 
gation benefit. Any service to the Dis- 
trict is a direct service to the congre- 
gation and to individual pastors and 
teachers to the extent that these serv- 
ices become part of the District pro- 
gram. The more the beginning 
teacher is aware of these services, 
the more he will see of them. He will 
also see the more clearly how he is 
affected by these services and how he 
may profit from them. 


DIRECT SERVICES TO THE TEACHER 


While most services of the Board 
for Parish Education are given to and 
through District Boards, there are 
others which are available to the 
teacher directly. The following are 
among the more prominent. 


Textbook Production. The Hand- 
book makes the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation responsible for “the production 
of textbooks and other printed ma- 
terials necessary for the carrying out 
of an effective program of parish edu- 
cation.” Instructional materials for 
the Sunday schools and vacation Bible 
schools come from the presses of 
Concordia Publishing House in mil- 
lions of copies per year. The manu- 
scripts are produced by the Board for 


_ Parish Education. 


School materials are not published 
in such large quantities, because the 
enrollment in the schools is smaller 
than in the Sunday schools and Vaca- 
tion Bible schools. Yet also school 
materials run into many thousands of 
copies annually. For example, the 
Units in Religion for intermediate and 
upper grades alone sold about 35,000 
copies in the fall of 1956, including 
pupils’ books and teacher’s manuals. 
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Besides these there are catechisms, 
Bible histories, a church-history text, 
and others. Between 1942 and 1956 
about 45 titles were published for the 
schools. Besides these a number of 
audio-visual aids were produced, for 
example, the filmstrips on Luther's 
Small Catechism. 

The Board for Parish Education 
takes the view that “there are no 
secular subjects in the Lutheran 
school, for in each of the common 
_ school branches there is inherent a 
particular Christian or Lutheran point 
of view. A Lutheran school should 
operate with textbooks and other in- 
structional materials which represent 
this point of view. In some school 
subjects Christian textbooks are more 
important than in others.” * So the 
Board for Parish Education tries to 
provide textbooks in subjects where it 
is necessary for Christian teaching, 
and to provide guidance for Chris- 
tian teaching in all subjects by a 
course of study or otherwise. In re- 
ligion, of course, all books are pro- 
vided. 

The School Reference Catalog rep- 
resents an annual service provided by 
the Board for Parish Education in 
co-operation with the Superintend- 
ents’ Conference and Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. In this catalog are 
listed all Concordia publications for 
schools, as well as publications of 
other publishers. All entries in the 
catalog are carefully examined and 
screened before listing. This catalog 
serves four main purposes: (1) It 
helps school staffs in their selection 


* Proceedings of the Forty-third Regular 
Convention of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, St. Paul, Minn., 1956, p. 288. 
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of new textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials; (2) it helps teachers 
locate professional books suited to 
their needs; (3) it helps principals 
and school staffs select modern stand- 
ardized tests; (4) it provides Lutheran 
teachers with an extensive listing of 
educational materials produced by 
their own publishing house. 

The School Reference Catalog is 
mailed free of charge to all teachers, 
men and women, about April 15 each 
year. In recent years the teachers 
colleges have also been provided with 
enough copies to supply their grad- 


uates and vicars. 


Other Publications 

The Board for Parish Education 
sponsors the publication of profes- 
sional books from time to time. These 
are made available to the teacher 
through Concordia Publishing House. 
Some of these books are prepared 
particularly for the teacher in Lu- 
theran elementary schools; others 
serve the teacher in other phases of 
congregational work, for example, the 
Sunday school or family-life educa- 
tion. 

Besides books, the Board sponsors 
the publication of many pamphlets 
and tracts, and sometimes of promo- 
tional filmstrips or motion pictures. 
These cover the whole range of parish 
education. Some are sold through 
Concordia Publishing House, some 
are available free from the Board for 
Parish Education. Films or filmstrips 
are either sold or distributed on a 
rental basis. To provide information 
on available materials, an annual 
“Check List of Publications” is mailed 
to all pastors and teachers in connec- 
tion with Lutheran Education Week. 
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Lutheran Education Week 


The Board for Parish Education 
recommends an annual Lutheran 
Education Week for each congrega- 
tion. The observance of such a week 
provides an opportunity for special 
emphasis on parish education at least 
once a year. All phases of parish edu- 
cation are given attention, but one 
phase is usually lifted out for special 
emphasis. The Lutheran Education 
Week mailing is sent to all pastors 
and teachers about July 1 each year 
in a packet which contains sugges- 
tions, sample tracts, and other ma- 
terials. An effort is made to publish 
several tracts each year for general 
distribution. Usually a school tract 
is included. The teacher who care- 
fully studies the materials will get 
many ideas for promoting the cause 
of parish education, and especially 
also the schools, in his congregation. 

The Teachers’ Bureau. The Teach- 
ers Bureau is connected with the 
School Department. Here an accurate 
biographical record is kept of all male 
teachers, and of women teachers as 
far as possible. The longer service of 
male teachers makes record keeping 
more practical in their case. District 
officials utilize the services of the 
Bureau when they want information 
on teachers, particularly on men out- 
side their own Districts. Often con- 
gregations consult the Bureau di- 


rectly. 
The Teachers’ Bureau does not 
“recommend” teachers to District 


officials or congregations, but merely 
makes information available. Some- 
times teachers write to the Bureau in- 
dicating that they would like a change 
of position. Every consideration is 
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given to their needs. The chief pur- 
pose of the Bureau is the conservation 
of teachers and helping them to place- 
ment where their talents can be best 
utilized. 

Other records maintained by the 
Bureau include a biographical record 
of all teachers from the beginning of 
Synod, graduation lists, an accurate 
list of all schools and teachers revised 
annually, and obituaries of teachers. 


HOW TO USE THE SERVICES 
OF THE BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION 
The Board for Parish Education 
may seem far removed from the 
teacher, particularly the beginning 
teacher, who is not yet fully ac- 
quainted with the operation of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
Acquaintance with the Board for 
Parish Education and its work and 
services will develop quickly for the 
teacher who makes a conscious effort 
to get into the stream of his congre- 
gation, his District, and his Synod. 
Orientation will come largely through 
the following sources. 

1. Direct Services. Any teacher in 
our schools can be expected to 
read LUTHERAN EDUCATION and 
general church periodicals like 
the Lutheran Witness. In Lvu- 
THERAN EpucaTion he will find 
stimulating articles, news, and 
reviews and advertisements of 
new publications helpful in his 
work, textbooks and others. Here 
he will learn much about the 
services of the Board for Parish 
Education and his church in gen- 
eral, particularly also about his 
work of teaching. He owes it to 
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himself and to his congregation 
to read his own professional 
journal. 

A teacher can be expected to 
study the School Reference Cata- 
log when he receives it. This 
catalog may not answer all his 
questions or needs, but it pro- 
vides valuable guidance for the 
selection of materials needed in 
his school program. 

A teacher can be expected to 
study the annual mailing of Lu- 
theran Education Week ma- 
terials and to plan effectively 
with his local board of educa- 
tion, pastor, and fellow teachers 
for promoting Christian educa- 
tion in his congregation. 

Many teachers consult the 
Board for Parish Education, es- 
pecially the School Department, 
in cases where this Board can be 
of direct service. 

A beginning teacher particu- 
larly should learn all he can from 
older teachers and his pastor. 
These can be his best advisers by 
reason of their experience and 
closeness. 

. District Services. The District 
Board of Education and the Su- 
perintendent are close to the 
teacher’s needs and are invalu- 
able sources of information and 
help for the beginning teacher. 

Attendance at official District 
conferences is expected of the 
teacher, and he should consider 
it a professional obligation to 
attend. This applies to both men 
and women. While attending 
these conferences, he should lis- 
ten and learn and participate to 


the extent of his ability. The 
more closely he identifies himself 
with his conferences, the more 
quickly will the intricacies of 
synodical machinery become ap- 
parent. 

Conferences as a general rule 
allow time for reports on matters 
affecting the District or the 
church at large. So the orien- 
tation received at conferences 
goes far beyond information on 
schools, or even parish educa- 
tion. 

District conventions and cir- 
cuit meetings provide other op- 
portunities for the teacher to 
become acquainted with District 
services and synodical services, 
and to give useful service. The 
male teacher is an advisory mem- 
ber of the Synod and District, 
and as such he should participate 
in the work of the District and 
circuit. 


. Synodical Services. The journal 


of practical church work, Ad- 
vance, is mailed free of charge 
to all male teachers. This journal 
is a valuable source of orienta- 
tion regarding the general work 
of Synod, as well as of the work 
of the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion. A teacher who wants to 
know what is going on and how 
he may improve his work will 
find time to read in Advance at 
least what applies to his particu- 
lar work. 

The Synod makes many other 
efforts to keep the teacher in- 
formed. For example, the Statis- 
tical Yearbook contains a wealth 
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of information on all of Synod’s 
work, including parish educa- 
tion, and specifically, also 
schools. It is mailed free of 
charge to all male teachers. At 
the time of the triennial conven- 
tion of the Synod the book of 
Reports and Memorials is mailed 
to teachers, as is the book of 
Proceedings after the conven- 
tion. These sources are there for 
the teacher to utilize. How well 
he utilizes them depends on him. 


Summary. If there is one thought 
which should remain with the young 
teacher after reading this article, it is 
this: The Board for Parish Education 
serves the teacher in many ways, 


partly indirectly through the District 
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Board and partly directly. Informa- 
tion on the services of the Board for 
Parish Education is available through 
various sources. The more diligently 
the young teacher utilizes the sources 
of information, the sooner he will rec- 
ognize available services and use 
them, and the faster he will advance 
his own usefulness. Yet the young 
teacher should not expect miracles, 
for he will not see all possibilities at 
once. Our duty is to grow in knowl- 
edge and usefulness, not to attain per- 
fection, which is unattainable on 
earth. But the better we Christian 
teachers learn to do our work on 
earth, the more souls we may hope 
to guide toward eternal joy and per- 
fection. 


Can Be Born. — Pressure groups are not in themselves bad. In a complex 
society they are the only way perhaps in which we can democratically express 
our views and obtain our ends. It is when pressure groups in the field of educa- 
tion forget the child, think only of their selfish interests, are arbitrary and un- 
charitable toward those who differ and those who must administer an educa- 
tional program, that pressure groups become evil and dangerous to a free 


education. — JAMES MARSHALL. 


InpIAN Givers. — In a great burst of false generosity Louis XI once made 


a solemn deed and covenant giving the entire province of Boulo 


e to the 


Virgin Mary in perpetuity. Louis reserved “all the revenues thereof” for him- 


self. There are a 
“We are living under 


eat number of superficially pious Pers today who say, 
ace and have given all that we have to God!” But 


you will notice that they still keep practically all of it for themselves. — 
W. E. GrinpsrarF in Developing a Giving Church (Fleming H. Revell Com- 


pany). 


No Loncer “Sxip” Graves. — Findings revealed in an Iowa survey indicate 
that more is being done for the gifted child than most people realize, but 
children of supernormal abilities are often held back because schools just aren’t 


not 


equipped to handle them. For instance, 56 per cent of the schools surveyed do 
ieee any teacher who is responsible for working with gifted children, 


and 37 per cent said they do not hold teachers’ meetings to discuss the problems 
of their extra-bright students. One of the revealing facts turned up by the 
survey was that virtually no school in the state is allowing its highly talented 
students to “skip” a grade. Twenty-five years ago five to six per cent skipped 
a half-grade or more during their schooling. — Phi Delta Kappan. 


They ve Had It 


ALBERT V. MAURER 


Sometimes people wonder if the 
young teacher graduate was ever told 
or was ever exposed to some of the 
practical aspects of the work of a Lu- 
theran teacher, or if he was counseled 
or had an opportunity to seek coun- 
sel on professional problems. These 
people are curious because here and 
there they hear comments summed up 
in the statement “We never had that.” 

Guided by the needs of the church, 
Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, is giving the student teacher 
at least two levels and two types of 
experience. This means experience 
with younger and with older children 
in the large, single grade-per-teacher 
school on the campus and in smaller 
off-campus schools with two or more 
grades per teacher. The basic train- 
ing is centered in the school on the 
campus. This school also serves as an 
observation and demonstration center 
for other college classes from Fresh- 
man through Senior year. 

In addition to this dual school ex- 
perience, the college is providing op- 
portunities for observation of extra- 
class parish activities, such as church 
services, Sunday school, church coun- 
cil and voters’ meetings, youth, men’s, 
women’s, parent group meetings. 
Each student spends three half days 
and two full days per week for a 
period of twelve weeks in this train- 
ing program. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN STUDENT 
TEACHING 


The future teacher can find as rich 
and as wide an area of experiences as 


he desires. During the training period 
every student teacher has the oppor- 
tunity to learn about: 


Care of classroom 

Care and supervision of washrooms 

Control of heating, ventilation, and 
lighting 

Selection and use of school furni- 
ture 

Provisions for health and safety 

Teacher-pupil relationships (dis- 
ciplinary practices ) 

Community relationships (personal 
relationships, co-operation with 
parents and other community 
groups ) 

The teacher and child guidance 

Administering a noon lunch pro- 


gram 

Supervision of lunch and recess 
periods 

Organizing a program and daily 
routine 


‘Providing good working conditions 
in the classroom 

Pupil accounting (attendance, eval- 
uation, reporting ) 

Planning and supervising extraclass 
activities (play, games, clubs, 
etc. ) 

Sources, care, and use of instruc- 
tional materials 
Meaningful lesson 

(homework) 

Preparing and teaching a lesson 

Use of audio-visual aids 

Various state school laws 

Duties of a principal 

School papers 

Study of current books and ma- 
terials 


assignments 
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RECORD OF EXPERIENCES 
AND ACTIVITIES 
The student teaching period offers 
opportunities to observe and to par- 
ticipate in various areas of elementary 
education; to observe differences in 
children and in abilities; and to un- 
derstand some of the extraclass ac- 
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tivities which will be expected of a 
teacher. 

The check list to follow serves as 
a reminder of the many activities and 
items which an elementary school 
teacher may encounter as a part of his 
work. Students use this as a guide 
during the training period. 


LIST OF STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCES 


Times 


Observing in a school during opening 
week before college classes begin 

Checking school supplies 

Observing on grade levels other than 
your room 

Operating duplicating machines 

Operating visual-aid instruments 

Securing information about parent- 
teacher conferences 

Assisting in extraclass activities 

Reading professional magazines 

Administering tests (scoring, record- 
ing, and diagnosing results) 

Making a special study of some pupil 

Making a collection of teaching ma- 
terials 

Writing detailed lesson plans 

Planning a unit 

Accompanying pupils on excursions 

Playing accompaniments for the class 

Assisting in playground activities 

Checking fire drill and other routines 

Checking care and supervision of 
washrooms 

Checking heating, lighting, and venti- 
lation 

Checking on selection and use of 
school furniture 

Checking on provisions for health and 
safety 

Securing information about admission 
policy, tuition, etc. 

Securing information about handling 
pupil materials, books, etc., whether 
rental or sale, etc. 

Securing information about adminis- 
tration, principal, pastor, board of 
education, etc. 

Securing information on the general 
parish work of the teaching staff 


Comments 
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Record of Parish Experience 

Attended church services 

Attended Sunday school 

Attended youth meeting 

Attended council or board meeting 

Attended voters’ meeting 

Attended PTA, ladies’, men’s group 
meeting (underline) 

Other parish experience: 


Name of Student Teacher - 


Lutheran teachers colleges face and 
carry out a task vastly more complex 
than that of any other American 
teachers college. Our colleges must 
prepare an individual who may be 
asked to teach anywhere from kinder- 
garten through junior, yes, sometimes, 
even senior high school, in any one of 
the 48 states. Our teachers must be 
qualified in extracurricular areas, 
such as church music, youth work, 
athletics, etc., not as an optional com- 
munity service but as a required part 
of their professional service. Our 
teachers are to be more than instruc- 
tors — they are to be ministers of re- 
ligion dedicated especially to the min- 
istry of religious education. 

Through a decade and a half of 
working in a supervisory and coun- 
seling capacity with preservice and 
in-service teachers and dealing with 
consumers of elementary school teach- 
ers, several observations have been 
made. 

Elementary school teaching is one 
of the most complex of all teaching 
areas. 

Competence in elementary school 
teaching is based chiefly on psycho- 
logical and technical skills, with sub- 
ject-matter knowledge as a supporting 
factor. 

Knowledge of subject matter is not 
the chief criterion for evaluating suc- 
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cess or failure of dealing with young 
children. 

Too many people still believe that 
almost anyone can teach, especially 
in the elementary school. 

Too many educators are reluctant 
to acknowledge the vocational aspects 
of teacher training. Note here the 
mad race among teachers colleges 
toward the attainment of liberal arts 
or university status. 

Too many students still regard the 
elementary school as a steppingstone 
to a better position in the high school. 

Too many teachers of teachers in 
American colleges have divorced 
themselves from reality by remaining 
remote from such ordinary activities 
as teaching young children. 

It has become fashionable to chant 
with the elite that “brains” prepare for 
higher levels of teaching, while “in- 
tellectual duds” pursue elementary 
school teaching. 

Follow-up studies of beginning 
teachers have consistently indicated 
that success or failure was condi- 
tioned by _ personal-social factors 
rather than by academic or technical 
qualifications. 

One of the problems for further 
study could well be a survey of 
“Orientation and Induction of Be- 
ginning Teachers in the Parish.” 
Graduates must learn some things 
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while “on the job,” and it would be 
helpful to see the extent to which this 
in-service training registers. 

May our teachers, students, and 
parents maintain a true sense of eval- 
uation and an appreciation of the 
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problems and challenges faced by the 
training schools for Lutheran teachers. 
May our training centers always re- 
main alert also to consumer needs so 
that they can feel assured that their 
graduates “have had it.” 


Summoned to Rest 
J. P. WitHELM, Marwood, Pa., on June 6, 1956, at the age of 83. He had taught for 
about 10 years in Second St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., when he left the 
teaching profession. 


Joun E. Herzer, Edmonton, Can., on December 16, 1956, at the age of 76. He had 
served the church as pastor and missionary at various stations in Canada and Alaska. 
He completed his career in the church as instructor at Concordia College, Edmonton, Can. 


GrorcE C, ZEHNDER, emeritus, Cleveland, Ohio, on December 22, 1956, at the age 
of 85. He had taught for 51 years in Lutheran schools at Elyria, Ohio, and at St. John’s, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Henry Krenvz, emeritus, Oak Park, IIl., on December 24, 1956, at the age of nearly 88. 
He had served as teacher for 30 years in the following Lutheran schools: Trinity, Nor- 
borne, Mo., and St. John’s, Rodenberg, Ill. After his retirement in 1925 he did supply 
teaching for a number of years in the Chicago area. 


REINHOLD W. PeETROwsKI, emeritus, Essexville, Mich., on January 9, 1957, at the age 
of nearly 74. He had taught for 45 years in Lutheran schools at Fall Creek, Wis.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Berlin, Wis.; and Saginaw, Mich. 


Ernest A. H. Mve.ier, Council Bluffs, Iowa, on January 25, 1957, at the age of 75. 
When he resigned from teaching in 1930, he had served as teacher in Lutheran schools 
at Palmer, Kans.; Scribner, Nebr.; and Boone and Ute, Iowa. 


Henry W. Decker, emeritus, Lafayette, Ind., on February 4, 1957, at the age of 84. 
For 51 years he had served as Lutheran teacher at Akron, Ohio, and at Lafayette, Ind. 


CLARENCE A. Burescuer, Amarillo, Tex., on February 14, 1957, at the age of 48. During 
the 25 years of his service he had taught in Lutheran schools at Holyrood, Kans.; Topeka 
and Kansas City, Kans.; and at Amarillo, Tex. 


Wayne F. Zaunow, San Francisco, Calif., on February 14, 1957, at the age of 52. He 
had spent 27 years in the service of the church as Lutheran teacher at Lemay, Mo.; Pomona 
and San Francisco, Calif. 


Wo. F. Arnot, St. Louis, Mo., on February 25, 1957, at the age of 76. Dr. Arndt 
had served the church as pastor and professor of theology for nearly 54 years. He had 
held pastorates at Bluff City, Tenn.; St. Joseph, Mo.; and Brooklyn, N.Y. He had been 
professor at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., from 1912 to 1921. Since 1921 he had 
been a member of the faculty of Concordia Seminary in St.Louis. Besides teaching, 
Dr. Arndt was much occupied with writing. He is the author of quite a number of books 
on New Testament subjects, which was his field of instruction. For eight years he was 
assistant editor of Concordia Theological Monthly. Shortly before his death he and 
Dr. W. F. Gingrich of Reading, Pa., completed editing the Greek-English Lexicon of the 
New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature. Dr. Arndt had served Synod on 
various important committees. At the time of his death in Cambridge, England, he was 
on leave from his seminary duties, assisting the Evangelical Lutheran Church of England 
in the establishment of a theological seminary at Cambridge, England. 


A Letter to the Beginning Teacher 


Dear Friend: 


Congratulations! You are about to 
start out on one of the most adven- 
turesome, one of the most glorious 
tasks on earth! You are going to 
teach! There is no work more gratify- 
ing, more interesting, and more chal- 
lenging. 

If teaching is such an important 
work, perhaps one ought to reflect 
a few minutes on the questions: “How 
well am I equipped? What qualities 
must I possess?” 

Many articles have been written on 
the characteristics or qualities that 
teachers should have. The following 
have been ably put, and I quote them 


for your consideration. A teacher 
must have: 
The education of a college 
professor 


The ability of a financier 
The humility of Jesus 
The hope of an optimist 
The courage of a hero 
The wisdom of a serpent 
The gentleness of a dove 
The patience of Job 
The grace of God 
The persistence of the devil 
The foregoing list of characteristics 
might be reduced and simplified for 
you in the following three qualities: 
1. A love for God 
2. A love for children 
3. Some good common sense 
Do You Love God? —Your asso- 
ciates with whom you are about to 


work do not doubt that you love God. 
Your choice of serving the church in 


the ministry of teaching in preference 
to a more lucrative and attractive 
occupation proves your love of God. 
For this we are grateful and ask that 
you, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, lead your children to know and 
trust in God and to accept Jesus as 
their Savior. This is what the con- 
gregation which you have been 
chosen to serve expects of you. 

In order to manifest your love of 
God, you should constantly bear in 
mind the following. 

1. Utilize the spiritual resources 
from which you can draw 
strength and comfort. 

2. Demonstrate your love of Christ 
by your attitude toward your 
pupils and in your association 
with your co-workers as well as 
toward the parents who entrust 
their children to you. 

3. Read the Word of God dili- 
gently, and pray faithfully for 
yourself and for your pupils. 

4, Assure those you teach of the 
love of God, and with the help 
of the Holy Spirit endeavor to 
lead them ever closer to their 
Savior. 


Do You Love Children? — All chil- 
dren — at all times? Do you love 
them when they're most exasperating? 
I sincerely hope you do. 

By love of children I do not mean 
the sentimental type of “love” that 
condones everything and smiles at 
sin, or that does for children what 
they can do for themselves. If you 
possess a genuine love for boys and 
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girls, you may show it in the follow- 
ing ways: 
1. Give all the children a sense of 
security in every situation. 
2. Give them a wholesome amount 
of affection. 


3. Help to create and maintain an 
atmosphere that is free from 
strain and tension. 

4. Be consistent in handling situa- 
tions — be fair; be firm; be kind. 

5. Respect the children as individ- 
uals; recognize their rights and 
their privileges. 

6. Develop a wholesome compan- 
ionship with your group. 

7. Show that you consider your 
children the lambs of Christ, and 
lead them to Him. 


Do You Have Common Sense? — It 
is assumed that you possess essential 
knowledge and skill. How about com- 
mon sense? Have you acquired some 
of itP If not, try to get it. It can be 
developed. 

Just what is common sense? It is 
tact coupled with courtesy. This you 
will need in dealing with your chil- 
dren. No two children will demand 
the same attention or the same re- 
sponses from you. Many a time you 
will have to lay aside your pedagog- 
ical principles and professional tech- 
niques and trust to your good com- 
mon sense. 

Parents, too, will test your common 
sense. Problems that seem insignifi- 
cant to you may loom up large in the 
minds of mothers and fathers. Deal 
with parents’ concerns as if they were 
your own. Listen, study facts, respect 
personalities, and then act according 
to principles of Christian love. 
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Your relationships with fellow 
teachers and with your pastor will 
be happy ones if you are thoughtful, 
tactful, and courteous. Courtesy is 
not to be confused with etiquette, 
a set rule of behavior for certain occa- 
sions. Courtesy is — 

To do and say 
The kindest thing 
In the kindest way. 

In your personal life good common 
sense answers many a question for 
you. Use this good judgment in your 
dress and your play life with fellow 
young people. Observe their customs. 
Appear conservative rather than 
“corny.” 

Common sense has produced the 
following bit of good advice: 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Finally, let me urge you to feel free 
to turn for advice to your older asso- 
ciates. Some of you will have the rare 
privilege to stand on the shoulders of 
educational giants. These men and 
women with whom you will work will 
gladly share with you what they have 
learned. Cultivate their friendship. 
They will love you for it. Forget not 
to seek advice from your principal 
and your superintendent. They espe- 
cially stand ready to help you. 

You and your associates have a 
common goal. You have decided to 
do your part to help attain that goal. 
May He whom you have been called 
to serve in the ministry of teaching 
constantly be your source of strength 
and courage. Then you will find sat- 
isfaction and joy in the calling which 
you are about to enter. 


Your friend and co-worker, 
MorELLA MENSING 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


YOU ARE A TEACHER! 


The preceding articles of this pub- 
lication have adequately laid before 
you graduates the lofty ideals, the 
noble profession, the serious respon- 
sibilities which are about to be yours. 
There is, however, another important 
aspect of the situation. Since you are 
a teacher, diploma in hand, assign- 
ment accepted, you must realize that 
the task of entering a profession has 
just begun. You must prove your- 
self worthy of professional status. 

Fifteen years ago a group of pro- 
fessionally minded persons founded 
an organization with the expressed 
purpose of fostering that kind of 
spirit — the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation. The LEA has tried to offer 
the service of keeping people abreast 
of the frontiers in Christian education. 
It is the only organization of its kind 
in existence. 

It, too, can serve you. Naturally 
your training dare not stop with grad- 
uation. While your experience will 
certainly provide many opportunities 
for learning, it is imperative that some 
other connection with the broad field 
of education be maintained. 


LEA OFFERS 
The avenues of service offered by 
the LEA are found primarily in its 
publications. A yearbook is our major 
production, on topics of vital interest. 
The 1956 yearbook entitled Readings 
in the Lutheran Philosophy of Edu- 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


cation is a “must” on the reading list 
of every beginning teacher. This can 
be purchased for $2.00 from the LEA, 
Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest. If you join the organization 
before July 1, your membership will 
also include a copy of our 1957 year- 
book, Tests and Measurement in Lu- 
theran Education. The volume, edited 
by Dr. Arthur Miller, is a masterpiece. 
Yearbooks in preparation will provide 
you with an added impetus to keep 
you professional. 

Membership also offers a year’s 
subscription to the journal you hold 
in your hand. LuTHeran EDUCATION 
has been accepted as one of the out- 
standing publications in its field, and 
your professional status will be en- 
hanced by your careful monthly study 
of its articles and news. It would be 
difficult to imagine a truly profes- 
sional teacher not reading the church’s 
one purely educational journal. Re- 
ceive it through the LEA. 

Each year you will receive shorter 
monographs on particular topics, one 
of them usually being the report of 
the annual convention. A Newsletter 
comes to you three times a year. 

Your membership brings you many 
benefits, not the least of which is the 
satisfaction of being an active sup- 
porter of a sound, Christian educa- 
tional program, in which your part is 
as essential as the next person’s. 

The annual convention, held in con- 
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junction with the National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League, a department 
of the LEA, gives you an opportunity 
to exchange ideas, to receive new 
ones, and generally to express your 
interest in this important program. 


JOIN Now 


With this journal you should re- 
ceive a membership application blank 
and the 1957 convention program. 


We believe 
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The $5.00 that you spend to improve 
yourself will be worthwhile. We urge 
you to join immediately while it is 
fresh in your mind. It will give you 
the added assurance that your new 
venture was begun in the right way. 
Join us in our endeavor. 

The LEA members and Board of 
Directors take this opportunity to im- 
plore the Lord’s benediction on you 
and your chosen profession. 


Our PHILOsopHyY OF EDUCATION 


That every child born into the world is first of all God’s child, endowed 
with an immortal soul and destined for eternity. 


We believe 


That education of the soul, which prepares the child for eternity, is far 
more important than education of the mind, which prepares the child for life 


in this world. 
We believe 


That religion which is worthy of the name is part of a person’s daily life 
and is woven into every act and thought and word. 


We believe 


That a child can best learn to live his religion when religion is a part of 


his daily life and is woven into every day and hour of his school life. 


It is 


unrealistic to expect a child to regard religion as important to his daily life 
if it is excluded from his school experience. 


We believe 


That a Christian school, where every subject is taught from the Christian 
point of view, related to the teachings of Christianity, and permeated with 
the spirit of Christianity, can be more successful in leading children to a vital 
Christian life than any other agency except the Christian home. 


We believe 


That a child is not prepared for life in this world until he knows God’s 
plan of salvation and sees himself as a part of that plan. Only then will he 
have the proper motive and incentive to prepare himself for an active and 
useful life of service to God and his fellow man. 


Therefore It Is Our Purpose 


To bring children to Christ Jesus, their Savior, in order that they may 


See Him more clearly, 
Love Him more dearly, 
Follow Him more nearly. 


To help children discover and develop their God-given talents, that they 


may use those talents to His glory; 


To co-operate with and assist the parents in leading their children into 
successful, useful, and purposeful living; 

To maintain the highest standards of elementary school education inte- 
grated with, and related to, the teachings of God’s Word; 

To develop the kind of Christian character which will make the graduates 
of our school leaders in the church and world of tomorrow. — Martin LUTHER 


Scuoo.t, Amherst, N. Y. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Herbert D. Bruening, John F. Choitz, Theodore J. C. Kuehnert. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD. By Allan Hart Jahsmann, Ph. D., and Martin Simon, Ed. D. 
Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1957. 287 pages plus an 
index of Bible texts used. $3.00. 

The authors have tried to bring together a Bible truth and a human interest story told 
on the level which the children can understand. Each little devotional also has some dis- 
cussion questions and topics and a related Bible passage indicated. Besides, there is a prayer 
at the end of each short devotion. Most of the devotions run to a page or a page and a half. 
The print is excellent. The language is smooth and readable. Most children should understand 
it. The attempt at getting to the child’s level is highly commendable. Every teacher who 
deals with children and every parent might keep on hand a beautiful book like this to give 
to children to read or to use in devotions in home or school. Very worthwhile. You shouldn’t 
be without it. JG. 


SOCIOLOGY 


SOCIETY AND MAN. By Meyer Weinberg and Oscar E. Shabat. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 782 pages. $7.50. 

This book is designed to be an introduction to the general field of social science. The 
reviewer considers it a good text for an introductory course in sociology. The thirty chap- 
ters discuss the various aspects of sociology. They acquaint the student with our social 
institutions and show how these have been affected by cultural trends. In their presentation 
the authors make much use of studies and researches recently made in the area of human 
relationships. The book is illustrated with meaningful pictures and graphs. Sections of every 
chapter are supplemented with review questions. A classified annotated bibliography is 
appended to each chapter. The book deserves consideration if the introduction of a new 
college text is planned. ye 


TEXTBOOK 


THE PILOT SERIES IN LITERATURE. Book One. By Alice Fenenga, Gertrude Haan, 
Beth Merizon. Illustrated by Dirk Gringhuis. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1957. 516 pages. 

This series — this book is the first and designed for the seventh grade — has been de- 
veloped for the Christian Reformed schools. The study of literature offers an opportunity for 
giving pupils “guidance in the forming of values and the exercise of discrimination and 
judgment, as well as in the development of imagination and aesthetic appreciation.” 

The editor chose a number of selections with Christian themes, although those with 
literary quality were limited. Other selections have historical significance and embody 
information of immediate usefulness or for future historical or scientific study. The study 
aids have the Christian approach. A good many of them suggest a discussion of Christian 
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teachings or refer to Bible readings which may be brought into a discussion of the particular 
story that is suggested. 

We recommend this book to you for use in your seventh grade, if for no other reason 
than to study the procedure and to experiment with literature told and observed from the 
Christian point of view. The authors have been sincere in selecting materials that have 
literary quality, so why don’t you try it? 1 Bie, 

Music 
SIX CHORALES FROM “HARMONISCHE SEELENLUST” for Organ and Oboe or 
Trumpet. By George Friedrich Kauffmann (1679—1735), edited by Richard Gore. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. $2.00 (with separate scores for oboe, 
clarinet, or trumpet in B flat). 

These six pieces of classical music can be fitted wisely into regular worship services or 
special Services of sacred music as well as certain festival services. Consecration, coupled 
with competence of the organist and the instrumentalist, will make these compositions a 
spiritual and musical adventure. These little gems could be used with a single voice or 
groups of voices if instrumentalists are unavailable. Notes on the chorale texts and the 
chorale melodies enhance the value of this set of six, “each one treated according to its 
special character and in the best taste” (quoting the composer). H. D. B. 


CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“AM I TEACHING PHONICS RIGHT?” By E. W. Dolch. Elementary English, April 
1957. 


This article by Dr. E. W. Dolch, professor emeritus of education at the University of 
Illinois, gives an interesting rule-of-thumb answer to the question. There are two extremes 
to be avoided. If phonics is killing the interest in reading or if interest in reading is killing 
phonics, a change in the teaching procedure should be made. 

Dr. Dolch makes some interesting observations in support of his findings. 
“EXAMINING THE CONTENT OF CHIDREN’S READERS. WHAT SORT OF PEOPLE 

APPEAR IN OUR BASIC TEXTS?” By Philip W. Jackson. Chicago Schools Journal. 
January-February, 1957. 

The author deals with several problems which have been uncovered by recent criticism 
of elementary education. How are frustrating situations depicted in these readers? The 
author points out that “a considerable distortion of reality seems to appear.” Children don’t 
seem to be important; so their places can be upset. 

Aggressive drives are also minimized in the texts. “Dogs and cats destroy sand castles, 
knock over toys, run away with objects. Children almost never do.” 

Several other problems are suggested: Helping the child become independent, separat- 
ing reality and fantasy, divorcing the impossible from reality. 

To improve the readers the suggestion is made to present sounder psychological models 
and a few anecdotes in which the concerns of children “are not something to which adults 
reply, ‘Funny, funny Billy.’” 

Distortion arises when we attempt to reinforce co-operative attitudes. 

We should also help children to make that vital distinction between fantasy and reality. 

1-C; 
“THE BEST THING OF ALL.” By Ollie Belle Trolinger. NEA Journal, March 1957, 
p. 218.* 

With the surge of postwar westward movement, we came to California. This was going 
to be my wonderful opportunity to try my wings in another field. I was tired of teaching. 

My former superintendent “back East” had urged that I give teaching at least one 
more try, because of the pressing need for teachers; so dutifully I filed my credentials with 


*Permission was granted for a reprint from the March 1957 issue of the NEA Journal. 
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the San Bernardino County office and agreed to be available as a substitute while looking 
for the thrilling, soul-satisfying work I really wanted to do. 

As time went on, I did very little job hunting, and I found that I had begun to look 
forward to answering the phone and hearing a pleasant voice ask, “Can you come to Pacific 
School this morning?” 

But I didn’t make up my mind to abandon job hunting for sure until one very 
special day. 

On that day, the sun was especially bright and the air sweet with orange blossoms as 
I drove out among the groves. The thinly veiled San Bernardino Mountains towered 
mysteriously blue. 

When I arrived at the school, a dozen third-graders swarmed to meet me. From the 
middle of the group someone pushed a timid little girl toward me. 

“Her name is Janey,” they said. “She’s new.” 

We went in. Following the daily schedule, I read the children a chapter from Laura 
Ingalls Wilder’s Little House on the Prairie. 

The children were still chattering enthusiastically about the book when suddenly Philip, 
a boy seated near Janey, pointed his finger at her and announced, “She hasn’t ever been 
to school. She can’t read!” ; 

“No, she can’t read!” the others chorused. Many fingers were pointing now, and Janey 
hid her face in humiliation. 

A flash of school-teacher instinct enveloped me, and that divine power that stands ready 
to guide floundering teacher-mortals through such emergencies took command of the 
situation. 

“Oh, well,” I said nonchalantly, “it doesn’t matter. She'll learn very fast. Probably 
by another year she'll be able to read as well as anyone.” 

The children were listening with interest, so I went on quickly. 

“Perhaps some of you will want to help Janey. It’s fun helping people learn how to 
read.” 

Then from all over the room friendly voices blended: “I'll help.” “I will.” “Ill help 
you, Janey.” Helping hands were outstretched now, not pointing fingers. 

Janey blossomed in the new atmosphere of encouragement. Her heart was in her big 
blue eyes as they followed me all day. 

After school, Janey waited until the others had gone. Then, embarrassed, but determined, 
she came to me. 

“I will learn to read,” she declared. “I will! And then do you know what I'll do?” 

“Oh,” I guessed, “maybe you'll be a writer like Laura Ingalls Wilder.” 

She shook her head and lifted shining eyes to mine. 

“No,” she said, “I’m going to be the best thing of all. I’m going to be a school teacher 
— just like you.” 

Our Contributors 
Frep H. STEwzer, pastor, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Thorndale, Tex. 
Martin B. Kircu, principal, First Lutheran School, Temple City, Calif. 
A. J. BUELTMANN, pastor, St. John’s Lutheran Church, New Berlin, II. 
ALBERT H. MILLER, Jr., principal, St. John Lutheran School, La Grange, II. 
ARNOLD C, ERXLEBEN, Superintendent of Education, Topeka, Kans. 
Howarp C, Rowse t, principal, Trinity Lutheran School, Ebenezer, N. Y. 


WixyAM A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 


Atsert V. Maurer, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
MorE.LA MENSING, supervising teacher, Grace Lutheran School, River Forest, Il. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Staff Changes. — With the opening of 
Concordia Senior College next fall and the 
shifting to it of many of the first year Semi- 
nary courses, the services of several Semi- 
nary instructors will no longer be needed. 
Mr. Carl Graesser, instructor in the Old 
Testament department, has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant professor of Hebrew at 
the new Senior College in Fort Wayne. 
Mr. Walter Rast, instructor in the Old Testa- 
ment department, has accepted a call into 
the parish ministry to organize a church in 
the Lexington-Bedford area in Massachu- 
setts. Mr, Charles Froehlich, instructor in 
the New Testament department, has ac- 
cepted a position as teacher of religion, 
mathematics, and social studies at the Lu- 
theran High School in St. Louis. Mr. Herman 
Waetjen, instructor in the philosophy de- 
partment, will return to Germany to com- 
plete work on his doctorate. Mr. Lester 
Messerschmidt, instructor in the Old Testa- 
ment department, will also enter the parish 
ministry. A farewell dinner for the depart- 
ing instructors and their wives, attended by 
the members of the faculty and their wives 
and the Board of Control, was held on 
May 23 in Wartburg Hall. 

Luther Bust Unveiled. — To commemo- 
rate the 450th anniversary of Luther’s ordi- 
nation to the priesthood, an original sculp- 
tured head of the great Reformer was 
unveiled April 3 in a special ceremony fol- 
lowing the regular morning chapel service. 
Produced by the contemporary Lutheran 
European artist Ernst Gorsemann, the bust 
was presented by Dr. Richard Caemmerer, 
dean of the chapel. President Fuerbringer in 
the name of the school officially received the 
new work of art. The 19-inch high bust, 
showing Luther as a young man, is a me- 
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morial to two Milwaukee Lutherans, Mr. and. 
Mrs. John Piepkorn. 


Lutheran Art Exhibit. — In co-operation 
with the Concordia Historical Institute, from 
March 81 to April 12, the seminary Lyceum 
held an exhibit of contemporary Lutheran 
art in America. Among the artists whose 
works were on display were Siegfried Rein- 
hardt of St. Louis and Charles Burchfield 
of Buffalo, N. Y. The show represented the 
work of about 25 artists and presented 
approximately 60 works. 

Mission Expert Addresses Faculty. — 
Dr. R. Pierce Beaver, mission expert, ad- 
dressed the faculty at a dinner meeting on 
April 29. He recently returned from an ex- 
tensive tour of mission fields in the Far East. 


Field House to Be Expanded. — The 
Board of Directors of Synod has announced 
an appropriation of $140,000 for the im- 
provement and the expansion of present 
facilities in the field house of Concordia 
Seminary. Blueprints have been drawn up 
and specifications are now being completed. 
The project, which is expected to begin by 
June 1 and to be completed early next fall, 
will raise the seating capacity of the building 
from the present 2,000 to approximately 
8,000. 

New  Graduate-Studies Program. — 
Synod’s Board for Higher Education has 
approved the initiation of a new program of 
studies in the School for Graduate Studies 
of Concordia Seminary leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts in Religion. The course of 
study is designed primarily for five cate- 
gories of people: (1) Lutheran high school 
teachers instructing in the liberal arts and 
seeking a more thorough orientation in 
theology. (2) Parochial school teachers who 
have no M.A. degree and wish to get their 
first advanced degree in religion. (3) 
Women missionaries and deaconesses. (4) 
Pastors who have been away from the 
seminary for a considerable time, who are 
not eligible for a Bachelor of Divinity or 
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Master of Sacred Theology degree, but who 
wish to follow a further planned curric- 
ulum in theology. (5) Interested lay persons 
within our church and clergy and lay people 
from other denominations. 

Entrance requirements include a B. A. or 
B.S. degree, a B average, and not less than 
21 hours of college-level religion. The first 
course in this curriculum, “Theology of the 
Book of Concord,” is being taught by 
Dr. A. C. Piepkorn, with nine registrants. 

Five courses are planned for this summer. 
Five-week term (June 24—July 26), “The 
Holy Spirit,” Prof. L. Wunderlich; “Bibli- 
cal Archeology,” Dr. A. W. Klinck. Three- 
week term (July 6—July 26), “The Prophet 
Hosea,” Dr, A. R. Sauer; “Studies in the 
History of Christian Ethics,” Guest Lecturer 
Dr. H. Richard Klann; “Studies in the 
Lutheran Liturgy,” Dr. W. E. Buszin. 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Candidates Assigned. — Concordia Semi- 
nary’s 1957 class of candidates and vicars 
received assignments and calls on May 8, 
1957. Of the thirty-eight candidates, thirty- 
four were affiliated with The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, two with the 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 
one each with the Wisconsin Synod and the 
Norwegian Synod. One graduate will con- 
tinue studies at the graduate school of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. Forty-four 
vicars were assigned: forty-one to Missouri 
Synod vicarages, two by the Wisconsin 
Synod, and one by the Slovak Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

Lecture Program.— The spring lecture 
program of Concordia, Springfield, was high- 
lighted by the lectures of three eminent 
scholars. On March 28, Dr. F. Wilbur 
Gingrich, professor of Greek and Religion at 
Albright College, Reading, Pa., co-author of 
the recently published Greek-English Lexi- 
con of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature, lectured on Greek 
lexicography. During his two-day visit to 
the Springfield campus, Dr, Gingrich also 
addressed several classes of the seminary’s 
New Testament department. 

Dr. John Daniel, pastor of St. John’s Lu- 
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theran Church, Bethlehem, Pa., presented 
a lecture entitled “Labor, Industry, and the 
Church.” Dr. Daniel is author of the re- 
cently published book also entitled Labor, 
Industry, and the Church. 

The spring lecture program was brought 
to a close on May 8, 1957, when Dr. Frank 
Cross of McCormick Theological Seminary 
presented an illustrated lecture on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Dr. Cross is one of the Amer- 
icans engaged in the work of translating the 
scrolls. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Iu. 


Choir Concert.—On April 23 the 70- 
voice Concordia College Choir made its 
fourth annual appearance in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago. Under the leadership of its direc- 
tor, Prof. Victor Hildner, the choir brought 
its 39th season to a climax in a program 
which featured special Easter music. Two 
new compositions by Concordia alumni re- 
ceived their first performance in this con- 
cert: “In Dulci Jubilo” by Paul Bunjes, pro- 
fessor of music at Concordia; and “Robbers 
of God” by Robert Dosien, teacher at Im- 
manuel Lutheran School, Houston, Tex. 


New Instructor in Music. — Robert L. 
Busse of Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has accepted the apointment to be an 
instructor in piano at Concordia. He is to 
begin his work at the college in the fall. 


Huegli on Village Board.—Dr. Albert 
G. Huegli, academic dean and _ professor 
of history and government at Concordia, 
was elected as one of six trustees in Oak 
Park, Ill., his home community, on a non- 
partisan slate. The board of trustees of the 
village consists of business and professional 
men who determine basic policies governing 
the community. 


Music Library Gifts. — Concordia was the 
recipient of the outstanding library of Bach 
music from the Chicago Bach Chorus and of 
$1,000 from the United States Steel Founda- 


tion, Inc. The value of the Bach Music 
Library is conservatively estimated at 
$6,000. 


The Chicago Bach Chorus was organized 
in September 1925. Its last performance 
was held in June 1953. Because of a lack 
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of membership and interest the chorus dis- 
banded recently, and its music library was 
presented to Concordia. The $1,000 check 
from the United States Steel Foundation was 
the second such gift from the foundation in 
two years. 


ConcorpIiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Assignment of Graduates and Vicars. — 
Concordia was represented at the Annual 
Meeting of Assignments on May 7 and 8 in 
St. Louis by President P. A. Zimmerman, 
Dean R. W. Griesse, and Dr. Martin J. 
Maehr. At the meeting 131 people were 
presented to the church to be placed into 
service. In this group Concordia had 56 
male graduates, 32 women graduates, 11 
vicars, and 32 women with a training of two 
years plus a summer or more. It is interest- 
ing to note that Concordia now is furnishing 
a larger percentage of male candidates and 
women graduates than it did two years ago. 


Associate Professorships. — Two assistant 
professors at Concordia have been called as 
associate professors: Ben Pfeiffer of the Eng- 
lish department and Walter Hardt, principal 
of the high school department. Besides, Wil- 
bert Rusch, presently a science professor at 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been called as associate professor. 

Campus Events. — The college band pre- 
sented a concert in the college chapel- 
auditorium on March 28. 

On April 6 Hal Holbrook, a television 
actor, presented a portrayal of the American 
author and humorist Mark Twain in the 
CTC chapel-auditorium. 

KOLN-TV of Lincoln, Nebr., featured 
the College Orchestra and the Concordia 
Singers on April 14 on the “Choir Loft.” 
Bach’s cantata Christ Lay in Death’s Dark 
Prison was chosen for the performance. 

On April 12 the college and high school 
student bodies heard a lecture by Dr. A. M. 
Rehwinkel. Dr. Rehwinkel, author of The 
Flood and of The Voice of Conscience, is 
on sabbatical leave from Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis. 

A new art exhibit was displayed at the 
College Art Gallery during the month of 
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April. “The Life of Christ” was the theme 
of the exhibition. 

The annual Southern Nebraska District 
Teachers’ Conference convened on_ the 
campus of CTC April 15—17. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
St. PauL, MInn. 


New Dormitory Unit. — On the Con- 
cordia campus, workmen will be busy this 
summer erecting the first of several proposed 
dormitory units. Most of the funds for this 
project were collected in the Minnesota Dis- 
trict centennial offering. The construction 
and furnishing will cost approximately 
$200,000. The new unit is designed to house 
40 women, but it can be made available for 
60. Work is planned to be completed by fall, 
when the college women may occupy this 
building and Belle Dormitory. The men will 
be domiciled in West and South, and the 
high school mainly in Luther Hall. 


Campus Events.— During the weekend 
of May 3 and 4 Career Day was observed 
at Concordia. A large number of prospec- 
tive students visited the campus as guests 
of the college. Opportunity was given for 
class visiting as well as for meetings with 
the deans, counselors, faculty, and students. 
Both evenings were filled with entertain- 
ment and recreation, and a baseball game 
was scheduled for Saturday. 

During the summer months the Concordia 
campus will also provide housing for several 
groups. The Minnesota District of the Mis- 
souri Synod will use our facilities from 
August 12 to 16. Then the Thomas Boys 
of Leipzig, Germany, will stay at the college 
while in the Twin Cities for a concert on 
August 24, Another large group of approx- 
imately 400 visitors to the assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation plan to use the 
dormitory facilities of Concordia. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


Sieving — Consultant and Board Mem- 
ber. — Prof. Eldor Sieving, director of 
teacher training, served recently as consult- 
ant for the Kansas conference of the Kansas 
Association for Student Teaching. The con- 
ference was composed of college super- 
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visors of student teaching and of classroom 
teachers. Professor Sieving was a consultant 
for the section of the conference which con- 
sidered the evaluation of student progress in 
student teaching. 

Professor Sieving has been chosen to serve 
on the Board for Higher Education’s com- 
mission to review teacher-training programs 
in our colleges and preparatory schools. 


New Physical Education Instructor. — 
Miss Nancy Gressinger, Napa, Calif., has 
accepted the position of instructor of 
women’s physical education for the next 
school year. She received her B. A. degree 
in physical education from the University of 
California in 1956. This June she will have 
completed a year of graduate work at the 
same university. In addition to physical 
education, she will probably teach science 
in the high school department. 


Graduating Class. — Graduates from the 
junior college department: 

Ministerial, 36 (3 of this number will trans- 
fer to Springfield) 

Teacher-training, 57 (13—9 men and 4 
women — of this number will transfer to 
River Forest or Seward) 

Parish workers, 5 


ConcorRDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


New Athletic Director. — Concordia Col- 
lege has engaged Mr. Robert Berger, pres- 
ent athletic director at Lutheran High 
School in Denver, for the coming school 
year. Mr. Berger will be an assistant to 
Mr. A. R. Roth, the business manager, and 
he will relieve some of the other professors 
who have been doing part-time coaching. 


Campus Events. — After a highly success- 
ful tour the college chorus presented its 
home concerts in the Chapel of the Upper 
Room on the evenings of April 6 and 7. 
Many of the selections sung by the chorus 
were composed in the modern idiom and 
represented the work of Lutheran com- 
posers. 

On Sunday evening, April 14, Dr.. Martin 
J. Neeb, president of the Senior College, 
came to Concordia for a brief visit which 
extended to Tuesday morning. During that 
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time he met with students and faculty to 
discuss the opening year at the new college 
and the problems of integrating the junior 
college program with that of the Senior 
College. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 

Children’s Day.— On May 10 some 400 
children from the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of the congregations in Texas took 
part in the Field Day held at Concordia. 
Events of the day included worship services 
at which a mass choir supplied the special 
music, Bible-knowledge quizzes, spelling 
contests, art, speech, and mathematics con- 
tests, school-choir and music demonstrations, 
and track and field events. Students of Con- 
cordia were in charge of all events for the 
day. Faculty representative was Les Bayer. 

Convention Host. — Concordia served as 
host for the 35th convention of the Texas 
District from April 22 to 26. Prof. Mark 
Steege of the Springfield Seminary was the 
essayist at the convention, and President 
Behnken represented Synod. Faculty mem- 
bers who served on official convention com- 
mittees included Mildred Marohn, Samuel 
Goltermann, and Les Bayer. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Du Brau Convention Essayist. — Dr. 
Richard T. Du Brau, professor of classics 
and humanities, will deliver the doctrinal 
essay at the convention of the California and 
Nevada District of the Missouri Synod, 
meeting at CCC from June 17 to 21. His 
subject will be “The Reasons for Our Lu- 
theranism.” 

Dr. Du Brau has also been commissioned 
to author the centennial history of Lu- 
theran church work on the Pacific Coast. 
The work will portray the stirrings of Lu- 
theranism on the West Coast from the Gold 
Rush to the present day. The scheduled 
publication of the work is to coincide with 
the Pacific Centennial Convention of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod at San 
Francisco in 1959. 


Dede on Leave in Fall. — Prof. Roland 
A. Dede will be on leave for the fall semes- 
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ter of 1957—58 to work on a thesis in partial 
fulfillment for his Ph. D.— “Ontogeny and 
Morphology of the Glandular Cavities in the 
Leaves and Other Foliar Organs of Ptelea 
Baldwinii.” 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


1. The two tracts Why Lutheran Schools 
Attract by A. C. Stellhorn and The Lutheran 
Elementary School Educates the Whole 
Child by Frederick Nohl will be reprinted. 
Concordia Publishing House has agreed to 
make them available and offers them for 
sale at the following prices: Why Lutheran 
Schools Attract at $2.00 a hundred. The 
Lutheran Elementary School Educates the 
Whole Child at $5.00 a hundred. 


2. The Board for Parish Education and 
Concordia Publishing House are conducting 
a Sunday school-curriculum-evaluation con- 
ference on June 7 and 8. Nine committees 
are presently at work, each giving a critical 
examination to the instructional materials 
on one of the levels from the Nursery class 
through the adult Bible class. 

3. The committee on a Lutheran Philos- 
ophy of Education conducted a seminar at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, on March 1 
and 2. This seminar heard and examined 
critically four specific essays: “Introduction 
to a Lutheran Philosophy of Education,” by 
Dr. Adolph Haentzschel; “Methodology of 
a Lutheran Philosophy of Education and the 
Problems of Truth and Knowing” by Dr. 
Arthur C. Piepkorn; “Sources of a Lutheran 
Philosophy of Education” by Dr. Erwin L. 
Lueker; “The Integrating Principle of a Lu- 
theran Philosophy of Education” by Dr. Al- 
bert G. Merkens. 

4. Under the leadership of the Rev. Wal- 
ter Riess, the Sunday school department is 
developing a new Sunday school prospectus 
describing the curriculum offerings for the 
next two years. The prospectus will be avail- 
able through CPH. 

5. The Advisory Committee on the Cate- 
chism met on February 22 to consider spec- 
ifications for the Primary Catechism and 
the Intermediate Catechism. At a later 
meeting the committee will consider spec- 
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ifications for the Advanced Catechism. Dr. 
Stellhorn, chairman of the committee, re- 
ports that the group is making satisfactory 
progress on its assignment. 

6. At a meeting on February 2 the com- 
mittee concerned with religious education 
for the mentally retarded examined some 
sample lessons and a workbook developed 
by Mr. Rottman of Bethesda Lutheran 
Home, Watertown, Wis. It examined also 
the confirmation booklet used by a religious 
institution for mentally retarded children in 
Germany. The committee will plan lessons 
for this specialized program. 


TO HEAR AND SEE 


The Audio-Visual Commission on Pub- 
lic Information suggests the following as 
minimum audio-visual instructional equip- 
ment: 

1 16mm sound projector per 300 students, 
or at least 1 per school building 

1 filmstrip projector per 200 students, or 
at least 1 per building 

1 opaque projector per school building 

1 3-speed record player per kindergarten 
class, and 1 every other 5 classrooms 


ra) 


tape recorder per 300 pupils 


_ 


AM-FM radio receiver per every 5 class- 
rooms 


ra 


projection screen, at least 60x60, for 
every 2 classrooms 


1 TV receiver for a school building 


DO YOU KNOW? 


A Sound Investment. —99 per cent of 
the men college graduates and 98 per cent 
of the women college graduates were not on 
relief during the depression in the thirties. 
Shall we conclude that a college education 
benefits both individual and society? 

No Deal. — The American Federation of 
Teachers is strongly opposed to having 
school boards bargain with their teachers in 
this way: “We will increase your salary if 
you will accept an increase in class size.” 

Sounds Reasonable. — Survey results 
caused educators at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, to conclude that good 
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high school science teachers are the key to 
the science manpower supply. 


We Await Conclusions. — The U.S. 


Office of Education has made contracts with 


colleges and universities for research in the 
following areas — attitudes of parents 
toward mentally retarded children; the 
effects of community pressures and other 
factors on the development of teaching 
careers; how such factors as personality 
traits are involved in the choice of teaching 
as a vocation; spotting future delinquents 
within groups of nonreaders and slow 
learners; identification of language weak- 
nesses which usually respond rapidly to 
remedial instruction. 


Glad to Serve! —The Diapason of April 
1957 reprinted the greater part of Prof. Paul 
Rosel’s article in the January 1957 issue of 
LuTHERAN Epucation (“A Lutheran Organ 
Builder in Denmark”). The Diapason is the 
official journal of the American Guild of 
Organists and the Canadian College of Or- 
ganists. It has 15,000 subscribers. It is read 
wherever on the seven continents there are 
organs and organists. 

Transportation Troubles. — Free trans- 
portation for parochial school children is 
a nationwide controversial issue. It is par- 
ticularly burning in two New England com- 
munities. 

In Augusta, Maine, 690 Roman Catholic 
children threatened to transfer to public 
schools if transportation were not provided. 
It was provided temporarily, but a test case 
is being started. 

In Stamford, Conn., the Board of Edu- 
cation voted 5—4 not to provide transporta- 
tion for nonpublic school children, even 
though the city’s corporation counsel de- 
clared it legal and 25 communities in Con- 
necticut now provide such transportation. 

A Fair Question.— With college costs 
skyrocketing, this question is being asked 
with increasing frequency: “Should pay- 
ments of tuition and education fees to rec- 
ognized institutions be exempted from Fed- 
eral income taxes?” Students are being 
advised that a year at college will cost from 
$1,500 to $2,500. In a few instances it is 
still possible to go to college for $1,000 
a year. 


A Boom. — The junior college movement 
is gaining momentum. California now has 
68, of which 63 are public. There are about 
500 junior colleges in our country. 

Opinions Are Divided. — “Is educational 
television an effective means of coping with 
the nation’s shortage of classrooms and 
teachers while enriching the instruction pro- 
gram,” or is it “a real and present menace 
to the freedom of the teacher and the 
learner?” The answer probably is, “Neither 
one.” 

What's the Answer? — Pressure is now on 
for states to grant fellowships, scholarships, 
loans, and grants-in-aid to college students, 
particularly to those who are preparing for 
the teaching profession. Now the question 
is, “Would the student have to attend 
a state-supported school?” 

Big Business. — About half of the people 
in the United States are enrolled in educa- 
tional programs. One fourth are full-time 
students in public and private schools. An- 
other fourth are adults in part-time educa- 
tion programs. 

What's Our StatusP —NEA records re- 
veal that 77.8 per cent of all public school 
teachers in the United States are college 
graduates. 

In Favor. — A Gallup survey reveals that 
76 per cent of the people in our country 
favor Federal aid to help build new public 
schools. In 1956 it was 67 per cent. 

Without a Doubt.— Angelo Patri says 
that “charge accounts are a bad influence 
on children who use them.” The practice is 
increasing. Caution the PTL. 

Three Cheers.— There has been a na- 
tional gain of 61,000 teachers during the 
past year. 

The teachers now number 1,197,000. 

Since the percentage increase of teachers 
was greater than that of pupils, the number 
of pupils per teacher changed from 26.9 to 
26.3 within the past year. 

The teachers with substandard credentials 
now number 89,400, or 7.5 per cent of the 
total. 


Industrial Research. —In 1956 American 
industry spent $5% billion on research or 
twenty times as much as it did in the 1980's. 
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to enrich the worship life of children. 


LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 


By Allan H. Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon 

You'll find LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD a rich source of devotional talks for 
children. 
Contains 200 delightfully illustrated devotions. Each teaches the fundamentals 
of Christian faith and challenges children to Christian conduct through stories and 
incidents drawn from every day occurrences and questions. To these very real experi- 
ences dipped out of the child’s life, God’s Word is applied in language that is readily 
understood by the child. There is a Scripture passage, a reading, several questions 
for conversation, a suggested Bible reading for young people and adults, and a clos- 
ing prayer. 

304 pages, 64834. 134 line illustrations. Full-color —— cloth cover. 
Jacket. $3.00. Order No. 6N1055 


49 WORSHIP STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


By Theodore Schroeder 

In this new little book Pastor Theodore Schroeder sets forth in story form the 
manner in which children may be taught the basic virtues which are part and parcel 
of Christian ethics and Christian living 

His purpose is to implant in his young readers an understanding of, and a respect 
for, love, patience, kindness, generosity, resignation, dedication, honesty, truthfulness, 
gratitude, and obedience. The stories lay proper stress on the important roles these 
virtues play in the molding of character and personality. 

The book should meet with ready response not only from parents but from 
teachers who are eager to instill in the children entrusted to their care an awareness 
of the great love the Savior has for them and of His deep concern for their physical 
well-being and spiritual welfare. 


130 pages, 5X74. Cloth. $1.75. Order No. 15N1230 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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